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PREFACE 


When, in 1936, as requested by my teacher, Louis de La Vallee Poussin, I 
published the Tibetan version and the French translation of the Karmasiddhi- 
prakarana, I only hoped to bring out of obscurity a small work, long lost to view, 
of the great dcarya Vasubandhu. Great was my suprise to learn that my learned 
colleague and friend, the Rev. Susumu Yamaguchi, was likewise interested in this 
treatise and had made a fresh start in studying it. With the utmost consideration 
engendered by the best traditions of Buddhism, he asked me to write a Preface to 
his work claiming that I had been the pravartaka or the first one to initate the 
study of this text. I could not but acceed to a request so amiably formulated, 
although I consider myself very poorly qualified to present this new and entirely 
original work of Professor Yamaguchi to the educated public. Nevertheless my 
task will be brief, for Prof. Yamaguchi is universally known for his numerous and 
learned works on Buddhist philosophy. His publications on the Alambanaparikasa 
of Dignaga, the Vigrahavyavartani and the MahdydnavirhSaka of Vasubandhu, and 
the Sdnyatasaptati and the Yuktisastikd of doubtful authorship—are as widely 
known in the West as in the East, particularly to the French public. These works 
have drawn the attention of Indian scholars to long-forgotten texts: one of them, 
the Ven. Rahula Samkrtyayana had the good fortune to discover in Tibet, in the 
Sha-lu Monastery, the Sanskrit original of the Vigrahavyavartani, , which he 
immediately published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1937; another pandit, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, relied on the work of 
Professor Yamaguchi in his Sanskrit reconstruction of the stanzas of the 
Mahayanavimsaka. But the major work of Prof. Yamaguchi is without contradic¬ 
tion his edition of the Madhydntavibhahgafika of Sthiramati, based on the 
manuscript of this text discovered in Nepal in 1928. This manuscript, in a very 
bad state, presented numerous lacunae: this Japanese scholar, with his well tested 
knowledge and admirable patience, succeeded in using the Tibetan version of this 
work to thus restore to the academic community the original text of Asanga’s 
Madhydntavibhahga as well as the Tikd to this work by Sthiramati. This second 
volume, which contains the Tibetan and Chinese versions of this text, contains, in 
addition, a detailed index which continues to render the most signal service to 
scholars in the field. 

Without wishing to revive a controversey which has abated today, I shall 
content myself with mentioning the extremely clear position taken by Prof. 
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Yamaguchi with respect to the question of the historicity of Maitreya: in contrast 
to many historians, ancient as well as modern, Prof. Yamaguchi refused to see 
Maitreya as a historical personage. According to him, the five treatises which are 
attributed to Maitreya, the Sdtrdlamkdra, etc., are in reality the work of Asanga, 
who wrote them under the real or supposed inspiration of the great Bodhisattva. 
In order to defend this thesis, Prof. Yamaguchi based himself on the formal 
declarations of Vasubandhu and Sthiramati in their concluding stanzas ( abhyar- 
canakdrikd) where they designate Asanga as the true narrator ( vaktd ) of the works 
upon which they are commenting. If the Hlnayinists could legitimately consider 
their Scriptures as the very word of the Buddha himself transmitted down 
through the ages by a succession of masters and disciples, the masters of the 
Mshayana found themselves in an infinitely more delicate situation since the 
Mahayana sutras, which mark a considerable progress from the original doctrines 
of the Buddha, appeared only at a relatively late date, perhaps around the 
beginning of the Christian era. Not being able to place their texts within the 
authority of an uninterrupted oral tradition, the Mahayanists sought to authenti¬ 
cate their scriptures by means of different strategems. The compilers of the 
PrajMp3ramita and the masters of the Madhyamaka traditions claimed that the 
sfitras which they required had been miraculously discovered within some deep 
hiding place where they had lain since the beginning: Sadaprarudita, they said, 
discovered the Prajfiaparamita in a tower at the village of Gandhavati in 
GandhSra: it was written on golden leaves with a metal stylus and locked up in a 
precious casket which rested on a litter set with jewels; the Bodhisattva 
Dharmodgata had sealed it with seven seals. 1 The venerable Mahjuiri, disguised 
as a bhiksu, gained entrance into the abode of King Candragupta, in the land of 
Odiviia (Orissa), presented him with different texts of the Mahayana and left 
with him a work which the Sautrantikas affirm to be the Astasdhasrika 
PrajHdpdramitd. 1 From his stay in the subterranean palace of the Dragons, 
N§g3rjuna brought a quantity of profound and obscure sfitras back to Jambudvipa, 
which the king of the Nigas had preciously preserved in his coffers.’ 

But because these sensational discoveries did not obtain great credence among 
the public, these masters soon returned to a more traditional conception of a "holy 
book," by presenting their writings as inspired, directly or indirectly, by the future 
Buddha Maitreya who is presently awaiting, in Tu$ita Heaven, the time for his 
earthly birth. 

It is possible for anyone who possesses the supernormal knowledges ( abhijHd) 
to fly up to Tu$ita Heaven in order to consult with the Bodhisattva there and to 
receive his teachings. After the death of Pu$yamitra, the five hundred Arhats who 
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had taken refuge in Daksinagiri ascended to the Heaven of Maitreya and there 
again took possession of the Sutra and Vinaya which the Bodhisattva had saved 
from being burned. 4 One Arhat, asked a difficult question by Samghanandin, 
divided his person and flew off to Tu$ita Heaven in order to consult with 
Maitreya; provided with the correct answer, he returned to Jambudvlpa and 
transmitted the explanation to him. 5 The Chinese monk Chih-yen who had been 
formally ordained into the Order, asked his master Samghanandin if he had truly 
seen the results of the religious life; Saihghanandin then undertook a second trip 
to India and there questioned all of the learned persons that he met concerning 
this subject; finally, in order to reassure him on this subject, an Arhat consented to 
go and ask Maitreya; he then entered into meditation and went to Maitreya’s 
Palace in Tusita Heaven in order to study there the marvellous characteristics of 
his divine model. 7 In the land of the Cojas, the Arhat Uttara, nonplussed by the 
questions of the Bodhisattva Deva, caused himself to be secretly transported into 
the presence of Maitreya who then furnished him with the correct answer; but 
when Uttara transmitted his explanation to Deva, the latter immediately 
discovered the divine origin of this answer. 8 The Bodhisattva Maitreya does not 
always show himself so good-natured: struck by the arrogant attitude of 
Gunaprabha who had come to ask concerning the conduct of Devasena, he refused 
to answer him. 9 

These examples show that at a relatively late date the belief in the 
interventions and in the revelations of Maitreya was general in the Buddhist 
Sarhgha. Asanga and the masters of the Yog5c5ra Tradition, exploiting this state 
of mind, affirmed that the sutras and the &istras which they had written had 
actually been composed under the inspiration of Maitreya and thus enjoyed an 
authority equal to that of the older "Twelve-Part Scripture” (dvadasanga 
pravacana). According to Paramartha (AD 500-569) Asanga utilized his Hlna- 
yanist supernatural powers in order to ascend to Tusita Heaven; he asked 
Maitreya questions and received the Mahayana doctrine of Emptiness ( sunyatd) 
from him. Returning to earth, Asanga meditated o.i this teaching. He continued 
to go to Maitreya in order to consult with him, with the hope of propagating this 
doctrine; but humanity refused to be convinced Asanga then begged Maitreya 
himself to come down to earth. The Bodhisattva descended at night, on rays of 
light; he called together a great assembly and began to recite the Yogdcarabhumi, 
giving the commentary to this work as his recitation progressed This continued 
night after night and was completed in four months. Of the whole assembly 
present, it was only Asanga who approached Maitreya; the others did nothing 
more than listen. After each session, Asanga spent the day in compiling the text 
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and interpreting it. 10 Hsuan-tsang (602-664) locates in an area five or six It 
southwest of Ayodhya the site where Asanga asked Maitreya his questions and 
where he instructed the multitude; at night he would ascend to the palace of the 
gods and receive from the Bodhisattva Maitreya the sacred texts, the Yogd- 
cdrabhumi, the Sdtrdlarhkdra , the Madhyantavibhaiiga, etc.; in the daytime, he 
would develop the correct explanation of this teaching for the multitude. 11 This 
tradition persisted over the centuries and is found, argumented by supplementary 
details, among the Tibetan historians Bu-ston (1290-1364) and TaranStha 
(1575). 12 

Under these conditions, there is nothing suprising in the ancient sources 
attributing such and such a work either to Maitreya or to Asanga depending on 
whether they had in view the deity who inspired it (pranetd) or the one who 
narrated it. As Prof. Yamaguchi has indeed seen, the real author is Asanga who, in 
order to give more weight to his teaching, presents it as inspired by Maitreya. The 
modern authors who regard Maitreya, or MaitreyanStha as they call him, as an 
historical person, appear to misundertand the real role played by this great 
Bodhisattva in the Buddhist religion. Residing in the tenth bhumi , he is an 
ekajatipratibaddha, that is, on the verge of succeeding to Buddhahood. Now, from 
the eighth bhumi onward, a bodhisattva abandons his flesh body ( mamsakaya) 
born from his father and mother, produced by his karmic actions, and subject to 
birth and death, in order to be clothed in a body born of the Absolute 
( dharmadhatujakaka ). Henceforth, in a perfect state of absorption and concentra¬ 
tion, going from Buddha land to Buddha land (buddhaksetrad buddhaksetram 
samkramana), he can penetrate into the minds of all beings ( sarvasattva- 
cittdnupravefa), know the degree of their faculties ( indriyapardparajUdna ) and 
purify them as befits them by assuming if needed a fictive ( nirmdna ) existence 
which permits him to "ripen” ( paripdcana ) the roots of good (kufalamilla) which 
he discovers in them. 13 By this use of his miraculous powers ( abbtjHdvikridand ), 
the great bodhisattva leaves the rank of common humanity and moves outside 
history. 


*** 

To return to the Kamtaiiddhiprakarana, Yamaguchi did not restrict himself, 
as I did, to a study of the Tibetan version of this work and to the Chinese 
translation of Hsuan-tsang.He also used the Chinese translation of this work by 
Vimoksaprajfia (the Ye-ch’eng-chiu lun , TD 31, number 1608), and the com¬ 
mentary on this work composed by Sumatisila and preserved in the Tibetan 
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Tanjur. 

Vimoksaprajfia (or Vimok$asena?, Ch: P’i-mu-chih-hsien), a native of North 
India, arrived in Lo-yang in 516, and worked with Prajfiaruci in Ye in 541. He 
translated into Chinese various works of Vasubandhu as well as the Vigrahavyd- 
vartant of Nagarjuna (TD 32, number 1631), a version which Yamaguchi used in 
his study on the Treatise "In order to avoid vain discussion” (le Traite "Pour 
ecarter les vaines discussions,” Journal Asiatique, 1929, p. 1-86). 

Vimoksaprajna is scarcely known, except for a short, but interesting, notice in 
the K’ai-yuan Shih-chiao lu, compiled in 730 by the monk Chih-sheng: "The 
frdmana Vimoksaprajna," this catalogue says, "was a native of the land of Wit¬ 
ch ang (Uddiyana) in the North of India; he was of the royal family of ksatriyas 
and a descendant of the Sakyans. In ancient times. King Pi-liu-li (VirQdhaka, or in 
Pali: Vidudabha) destroyed the city of Kapilavastu and massacred the Sakyans At 
this same time there were four Sakyaputras who, provoked in the face of this 
oppression, and without dreaming that they were violating the precepts (silo), 
raised an army in order to resist the invader; Virudhaka then fought a retreat. But 
when the four Sakyaputras wanted to return to their city, the inhabitants would 
not admit them and said to them: "We are a religious clan and we have pledged 
ourselves never to engage in combat. You have brought about the retreat of the 
army of Virudhaka; you no longer belong to our clan." Banished from their native 
land, the four Sakyaputras took refuge in different countries, but as they were of 
the ancient noble lineage, the countries vied with each other over what positions 
of responsibility the four would be givien. Each of the four Sakyans ruled over 
different lands. At the present time the kings of Wi-ch’ang (Uddiyana) and 
Fan-yen (BamySn) are all their descendents; they have transmitted their power 
from age to age and their posterity has known no interruption. The Dharmacilrya 
Vimoksaprajna belonged to this royal family." 14 

The antiquity of this legend is guaranteed by the Buddhist scriptures, most 
notably by the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadms , 15 the Ekottardgama,' 6 and the 
Ch’u-yao ching. 17 According to these sources, when Virudhaka, King of Ko$ala, 
made war upon the Sakyans, the latter, who had taken upon themselves the vows 
of updsakas , locked themselves up within the city walls of Kapilavastu, deciding to 
oppose him with only passive resistence. However one Sakyan named Samba(ka) 
or Sanaa (She-mo or She-ma), finding himself outside the city walls, ignored the 
decision taken by his countrymen, and vigorously attacked the troops of 
Virudhaka and put them to flight. When, after his victory, he wanted to return to 
Kapilavastu, the Sakyans refused him entry claiming that he had violated the Law. 
Forced to go into exile, Sambaka, taking with him some relics of the Buddha, went 
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to the land of P'o-chii-ch'a (Bakuda); the inhabitants immediately chose him to be 
their king, and he constructed a stupa which bore the name Sambakastupa. 

But the oral tradition recorded by Hslian-tsang in Nepal and in Uddiyana is 
even closer to the notice preserved in the K’ai-yuan Shih-chiao-lu .According to 
the Hsi-yU-chi in fact, the resistance opposed to Virfldhaka was done, not by 
Sambaka acting alone, but by four £akyan heroes. These four men were banished 
by their countrymen and they then went north, to the Mountains of the Snows: 
the first became King of Wu-ch'ang-na (Uddiyana), the second of Fan-yen-na 
(BamySn), the third of Hsi-mo-chii-k) (Himatala, a district of Kaimlr), and the 
fourth of Shang-mi (Sambl). 18 Still according to Hsiian-tsang, the first of these 
four Sakyans travelled over different regions on the back of a wild goose, 
eventually arriving in Uddiyana, on Mount Lan-po-lu, close to the celebrated Lake 
of the Dragons (in the Valley of Aushiri); he married the daughter of the dragon, 
assassinated the King of Uddiyana and mounted the throne. His son succeeded 
him with the name of Uttarasena, a person well known in Buddhist folklore. 19 
The Dharma master Vimoksaprajfia was thus one of his descendents. 

Surhatiiila, the author of the commentary on the Karmasiddhiprakarana, was 
a scholar-monk (dcarya bhiksu) of the great monastery of Srlnalanda, an 
important intellectual center of Buddhism from the sixth to the twelfth century. 
We know from Taranatha 20 that he lived in the time of King Devapala (ca 
815-845), a successful king as well as a fervent Buddhist, whose history is known 
through abundant epigraphical material. 21 A copper plaque dated in the 39th year 
of his reign tell us that at the request of the King of Suvarnadvlpa, Balaputradeva, 
Devapala gave some ten villages for the upkeep of the monastery that 
Balaputradeva had just had constructed in Nalanda. 22 It is at this time that 
S5ntarak$ita, the abbot of Nalanda, founded, with Padmasambhava, the Lamaist 
church of Tibet, strongly colored with Tantrism. The Tantrayana, a mixture of 
Buddhism and Saivism, dominated at Nalanda, whose monks are given, on the 
aforementioned copper plaque, the name of "tantrikabodhisattvas.” 23 The fact 
that Sumatillla was as interested in a work as serious as the Karmasiddhi¬ 
prakarana proves however that academic studies were not neglected as such and 
that the monks of Nalanda did not place their faith exclusively in esoteric works, 
magical diagrams and feminine energies. 

One of the great difficulties of the Karmasiddhiprakarana lies in the 
imprecision of its references: the work mentions a large number of theories and 
systems without designating them other than with the phrase "some say”. In my 
notes I have tried to identify the authors and schools to which this work is 
alluding, but such attributions remain conjectural and doubtful. Professor Yama- 



guchi will no doubt find more positive references in the commentary of 
Sumatislla. In the Tanjur and the Chinese Tripitaka the Karmasiddhiprakarana is 
included among the works of the Vijnanavada school, and, in the very title of his 
translation, Hsuan-tsang insisted on stating that the work is indeed a MahSyana 
treatise. However the work limits itself to presenting and to criticizing, from the 
Sautrantika point of view, various Hinayana systems, SarvSstivadin-Vaibhasika, 
Vatsiputrlya-Sammitiya, Sauryodayika-Darstantika, etc. With the exception of two 
quotations from the Samdhinirmocana, the author always refers to Hinayana 
sutras. The theories developed in this work are closely related to those of the 
Abhidharmakosa and, the problem of the Alayavijnana, one of the major thesis of 
the Mahayana such as that of Sunyata or Vijftaptimatrata, is nowhere mentioned. 
Under such conditions, one may ask whether the Karmasiddhiprakarana truly 
presents Mahayana doctrines rather than those of the Hinayana. Would it not be, 
rather, a bridge between the old and the new Abhidharma? An authoritative 
response to this question will be found in the work of Professor Yamaguchi. It is 
very pleasant for me to wish this new work the happy destiny it appears to me it 
indeed deserves. 


Etienne Lamotte 
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INTRODUCTION 

A. HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF KARMA 
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1. The Canonical Teaching; 2. The Sarv5stiv5din-Vaibha§ika School; 
3. The Vatslputrlya-Sammltya Scool; 4. The SautrSntika School; 5. The 
Vijfianavadin-Yogacara School; 6. The Madhyamaka School. 

The teaching of karma, or action, forms the cornerstone 
of the whole Buddhist doctrine: action is the ultimate explanation 
of human existence and of the physical world, and it is in terms 
of karma that the Buddhist masters have constructed their philo¬ 
sophy. 


I. THE CANONICAL TEACHING 

The teaching of karma was fixed as early as the first Buddhist 
documents: it is found in proto-canonical Maghadan (Vinaya Pitaka 
or “Discipline,” Sutra Pitaka or “Discouises”), in the Pa}i Canon 
begun by the communities of Kausambi-Sanchi-Malava, and in 
the Sanskrit Canon of the communities centered around the 
Yamuna and in the Northeast. 

This very simple doctrine can be expressed in a few words: 

1. Action is thought, volition. Contrary to what the most 
primitive thinkers, or even the Jains believed, action is not a 
material substance; sin is not a fluid, or a sickness which one 
should “wash away” through ritual baths in sacred rivers or 
“bum up” through penitence or fasting. Action is essentially 
thought, voluntary and conscious, and as a consequence morally 
qualifiable as good or bad. We read in the Anguttaranikaya, Hi.. 
415: cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami, cetayitva kammam 
karoti kayena vacaya manasa: “Oh monks, I say that action is 
volition; after having willed it, one accomplishes action by means 
of the body, the voice and the mind.” We can thus distinguish 
two or three types of action: 1. two actions: volitional action 
( cetanakarman ) and action-after-having-been-willed (cetayitva 
karmari); 2. three actions: mental action ( manahkarman) volitional 
action; bodily action ( kayakarman ) and vocal action ( vakkarman ), 
which are action-after-having-been-willed (see translation, Para. 1, 
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note 3). 

2. Action produces a fruit or result of retribution ( vipaka - 
phala) either in this life, or in a future life. The Buddha is cate¬ 
gorical about this: 

na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotiSatair api 
samagrlm pr&pya k&lam ca phalanti khalu dehinam 

“Action does not perish, even after hundreds of millions 
of cosmic eras. When the complex [of conditions] and [favorable] 
times come together, they ripen for their author” (Para. 15, note 
48). 

This means that the retribution of action is certain: there is 
a necessary relationship ( karmaphalasambandha ) between an action 
and its result. But this relationship is not always immediate: action 
does not necessarily ripen in this life; more frequently, it gives 
forth its result in the course of a future existence. If we thus 
suppose that action is accomplished, then there will be a transmigra¬ 
tion ( samsara ) during which the result of retribution ( vipakaphala ), 
agreeable or disagreeable, will appear. 

3. Actions ripen for their author, or more exactly, where it 
has been accomplished. In other words, there is a retributed entity. 

This doctrine, so simple in appearance, gives rise to three 
complicated problems which Buddhist scholasticism resolved in 
different ways. 

1. The nature of action. There is agreement on the nature of 
mental action: it is volition pure and simple. But of what exactly 
do bodily and vocal actions, which constitute the action-after- 
having-been-willed mentioned by the Buddha, consist? It is admitted 
that they are preceded by, or issue from, a volition, but their 
nature is the subject of much discussion. For some, it is matter 
(rQpa) distinct from volition (a Vaibhasika position); for others, 
a simple movement ( gati ): actions of the body and vocal sounds 
(a Vatslputrlya position); and finally, for others, a special type of 
volition: a volition which moves the body and voice (a Sautrantika 
position). And the Madhyamikas, for their part, do not recognize 
karma as having any self-nature in the absolute level of truth. 

2. The mechanism of retribution. It is given that a completed 
action gives forth a result. The Madhyamikas deny that action is 
ever really completed and so avoid the problem of its retribution. 
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But the Buddhist masters for whom action is really completed admit 
its retribution and attempt to explain it. They ask if action exists 
even when it ripens. Some say that action is eternal, that it gives 
forth its result when it is past (a Sarvastivadin position). Others 
hold that it perishes immediately upon being completed, but 
leaves after it a “non-destruction” ( avipranasa ) of itself, an obliga¬ 
tion to its retribution (a Vatsiputriya position), or, rather, that it 
sets into motion a complicated process of evolution ( parinama ) 
the end point of which is a state of retribution (a Sautrantika 
position). 

3. The nature of the retributed entity. If action is never com¬ 
pleted, there will be no retribution and it is useless to discuss the 
nature of a retributed entity (a Madhyamaka position). But, 
if one admits the fact of retribution, one must define the nature 
of the agent ( kartr ) and of the enjoyer ( bhoktr ) who “eats” 
the fruit of retribution. Some see in this a substantial entity, a 
soul (a Vatsiputriya thesis); others, a momentary ( ksanika ) series 
(samtana) of psychophysical aggregates ( skandha ) which continues 
and renews itself unceasingly. One may ask what this series trans¬ 
migrates and adapts to retribution. For some, it “eats” the 
result after having “possessed” ( prapti ) it after the completion 
of the action (a Vaibhasika thesis). For others, the action, when 
it is completed, has “perfumed” (yasana) the series by depositing 
a seed ( bija ) in it, by determining in it an internal evolution 
{samtanaparinama) the culminating ( visesa ) point of which is a 
state of retribution (a Sautrantika thesis). Another group of mas¬ 
ters sees in this series a subconscious receptacle-consciousness 
( alayavijnana ), comparable to a river whose eternal and unceasingly 
renewing waters carry along the traces of its conscious life which 
it sustains and reproduces in an uninterrupted cycle (a Sutrapraman- 
ika and Vijnanavadin thesis). 

II. THE SARVASTIVADIN-VAIBHASIKA SCHOOL 

All of these problems, susceptible of so many different solu¬ 
tions, are raised in the Abhidharma writings which the Sarvastiva¬ 
din School of the Northeast added to the Sanskrit Canon. Among 
its seven Abhidharma books, written near the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era by historical or semi-historical masters, it is proper here 
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to mention above all the Karmaprajnapti, the third part of the 
Prajnapti&dstra (see Kosa, Introduction, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii), as 
well as the controversy on Time and on the Pudgala in the 
VijMnak&ya of Desavarman (Etudes asiatiques, Paris, 1925, I, 
pp. 343-376). 

A commentary on the first of these Abhidharma texts, the 
Vibhasa, presents the official doctrines of the SarvSstivadins of 
Kasmlr near the end of the 2nd century of the Christian era. 
The Vibhasa masters, or VaibhSsikas, continuators of the Sar- 
vastivadins, elaborated some moral theories, and it is fitting that 
we bring together here the references scattered in the Introduc¬ 
tion and in the Index of the Kosa under the entries Vasumitra, 
Ghosaka, Buddhadeva, Dharmatrata, the Bhadanta, etc. 

In their summaries on the Vibhdsd, the masters DhramasrI, 
Upasanta and Dharmatrata are especially interested in the problem 
of the nature of action (see Kosa, Introduction, pp. lxv-lxvii); but 
all of these summaries have been eclipsed by the Abhidharmako- 
tabhdsyam of Vasubandhu (4th century?), the “Summa” par excel¬ 
lence of Hlnayana Buddhism. 

Chapter IV of the Kota is devoted to a study of action, or 
karma. We find, in Chapters II and V, precise information on 
the mechanism of fruition and retribution. Finally, Chapter IX 

studies the entity which transmigrates. The Kota was abundantly 
commented upon and, eventually, amended by later scholar-monks 
(i. e., by Samghabhadra). 

1. The nature of action. The SarvSstivadin-Vaibhasikas found 
fault with the threefold division of action posited in the Canon: 
they attempted to incorporate it into their classification of things 
into five aggregates ( skandha ) and twelve spheres (ayatana). 

Mental action ( manahkarman ) is solely “volition” (cetand), 

that is, a mental state (a certain mental entity, caittadharma) 

which accompanies the mind (citta) and which makes it (abhi- 
sarhskr-) or gives it a morally good or bad nature (Morale boud- 
dhique, pp. 136-137). 

Bodily action ( kayakarman ) and vocal action (vdkkarman) 

arise from a volition, but are not themselves volition. Either one 
of them can be information ( vijnapti ) or non-information (avijha- 
pti), depending on whether it does or does not inform another 
with respect to the volition from which it proceeds. 
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a. Bodily vijhapti. This is movement of the body ( vispanda, 
sariracesta), a “shape” ( samsthana ) which has arisen from a 
volition and which informs another with respect to this volition. 

This is a shape: a dimension, long, short, etc., distinct from 
the color ( varna ) with which it forms the “visible” ( rupayatana ), 
which is itself placed in the aggregate of matter ( rupaskandha) 
together with audible things, etc. Arising directly from a volition, 
this shape is distinguished from all others: the dimensions of 
inanimate objects, reflexes, etc. Finally, this shape of the body 
informs concerning the volition from which it proceeds: a killing 
action informs us with respect to the killing volition which has set 
it into motion. It will thus be called bodily vijiiapti (Para. 2, 
note 8). 

b. Vocal vijiiapti. The distinct pronunciation of syllables 
(vyaktavar noccarana), it forms part of the sphere of sound ( sabdaya- 
tana) which is itself placed in the aggregate of matter (rupask¬ 
andha). “Voice” issues from a volition and informs concerning this 
volition: the order to kill proceeds from a volitional desire to 
kill and causes us to know of this desire. 

c. Avijhapti. This is bodily or vocal action which causes no 
one to be aware of anything. Some examples will not be without 
value here (see translation, Para. 14, note 36). 

In presenting himself before the community, by undertaking 
the solemn obligation to renounce killing, stealing, etc., the future 
monk accomplished a bodily and vocal vijiiapti. At this same 
moment there arises in him a permanent action called “discipline” 
(samvara) or “the renouncing of sin” (virati) which makes a monk 
of him, even when he does not think of his vows. This permanent 
and invisible action, which causes no one to be aware of anything, 
is called “non-information,” avijhapti. 

By taking up the occupation of killing or of stealing, and by 
laying up a store of arms, a man accomplishes a vocal and bodily 
vijhapti. At this very moment there arises within him a permanent 
action called “indiscipline” (asamvara) or “consenting to sin” 
(avirati), which makes him a murderer or a thief, even if circum¬ 
stances hinder him from exercising his trade. This permanent and 
invisible action which causes no one to be aware of anything, is 
called avijhapti. 

By giving Paul the order to kill, Peter commits a vocal vi- 
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jnapti: he has been ordered to kill, but he is not yet a murderer. 
When he obeys, Paul commits a bodily vijfiapti, killing. At this 
very moment, Peter may be asleep or distracted; nevertheless, as 
soon as his order is carried out by Paul, Peter himself becomes 
a murderer: a permanent action arises in him, an action which 
no one sees and which, for this reason, is called avijiiapti. 

Avijiiapti, non-information, is called bodily or vocal avijiiapti 
depending on whether the vijfiapti from whence it proceeds is a 
bodily or a vocal action. 

Posited in this way, the Vaibh&sikas defined avijiiapti as a 
permanent action, invisible but material, which causes nothing to 
be known to another, but which stays with its author, even if the 
latter is distracted or momentarily deprived of thought. 

This action is invisible and, as such, solely “cognized” by the 
mental consciousness: it is thus included within the sphere of 
“cognized things” ( dharmayatam ) together with sensation, ideas 
and conditioned things. On the other hand, it is matter, and forms 
part of the aggregate of matter (irupaskandha ), because the bodily 
and vocal vijfiapti from whence it proceeds is matter, or because the 
primary elements upon which it is supported are material (Para. 
14, note 38). 

Whereas the vijfiapti can be good, bad or morally neutral 
(avydkrta), avijiiapti is never neutral, but must be either good or 
bad (Para. 14, note 43). 

There are three types of avijiiapti: discipline ( samvara ) or the 
renouncing of sin ( virati ), non-discipline ( asamvara ) or consenting 
to sin (avirati), and the avijiiapti which differs from both discipline 
and from non-discipline (Para. 14, note 37). 

The beginning of discipline is not the same in all of the 
different worlds. Here, in the world of desire ( kamadhdtu ), dis¬ 
cipline always results from a bodily or vocal vijfiapti: by a formal 
undertaking, man creates in himself a permanent avijiiapti which 
makes him a monk, a novice or a pious layman. On the contrary, 
in the higher world of form ( rupadhatu ), discipline is subordinated 
to a mind (cittanuparivartin) strong enough to create discipline by 
itself, without the intervention of a vijfiapti (Para. 14, note 39). 

2. The mechanism of retribution. The Buddha said that action 
does not perish; so too the Sarvistivadins, and whence their name 
“Those who affirm the existence of all things,” believing as they 
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do that all things exist at all times, that past and future things 
exist. Action in and of itself, considered in its being ( svabhava 
or svalaksana). exists at all times, but its present, past or future 
mode of existence (bhava, Chinese lei-yu varies. Hence the 
stanza of the Ko$a, V, p. 58: svabhdvah sarvadd casti bhdvo nityas 
ca nesyate, “being always exists, but we do not hold that its mode 
of existence is eternal” (see MCB V, p. 110). 

According to the School, the eternal action, during its present 
existence, at the moment in which it is completed, “projects” 
(i aksipati) or “grasps” ( pratigrhnati ) its result: it becomes the cause 
of the result {hetubhdvenopatisthate), it establishes ( vyavaslhapayati ) 
the result in such a way that it arises later. 

This same eternal action, during its past existence, when 
it is past, “gives forth” ( prayacchati ) its result: at the moment 
when the future result is directed towards arising, close to arising 
{utpddabhimukha), the former action gives it the force which causes 
it to enter into the condition of the present (para. 15, note 45). 

3. The retributed entity. Conforming to the general tendencies 
of the Canon, the Sarv3stivadin-Vaibhasikas do not believe that the 
agent destined to “eat” the fruits of action is a substantial soul. 
“Man is only a succession of physical and mental states. There is 
no vital principle, no self, but only a series ( samtdna ) of thoughts, 
consciousnesses, sensations, desires, volitions, supported by a body 
endowed with organs. When the body dissolves, the mental series 
reproduces itself automatically and continues in a new womb. There 
is no transmigration ( samkranti ), but there is a new existence” 
{Morale bouddhique, p. 138; cf. Nirvdna, pp. 39, 45). 

The dharmas, real but impermanent entities whose unin¬ 
terrupted succession constitutes the series, are momentary ( ksanika ), 
but this instability does not hinder the play of the four charac¬ 
teristics of a dharma. Even though instan aneous, a dharma arises 
through the action {samskdra) of arising {utpdda), lasts or stabilizes 
itself through duration {sthiti), deteriorates through old age {jara), 
and disappears through impermanence {anityata) {MCB V, p. 
139). Let us not forget, however, that this momentariness, con¬ 
ceived here as the very short duration of a dharma, is the fact 
of its mode of existence, or: a dharma in and of itself is, in its 
own being, eternal. 

It remains to explain how the series so conceived is retributed: 
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the action which “projects” or “grasps” its result when it is pre¬ 
sent, at the moment A of the series, “gives forth” this same 
result, when it is past, at the moment N of the same series. 

But thoughts in a series follow one another and yet do not 
resemble one another: each one of them has an object, an aspect, 
an action of particular consciousness. How can thought N eat the 
fruit of the action projected by thought A? 

In the series, each thought has for its condition the immediately 
preceeding thought which is its equal and immediate antecedent 
(samanantarapratyaya). Furthermore, in the series, there exist 
non-material entities (but not associated with the mind = non¬ 
consciousness) which are called prdpti, “possessions.” Every action 
creates, in him who accomplishes it, a “possession of this action”; 
in this same way, every thought, every desire creates a possession 
of this thought, and of this desire. The “possession,” scarcely 
arisen, perishes; but it engenders a “possession” similar to itself. 
We continue to possess our actions up to the moment when we 
“cut off” the possession of these actions or, more exactly, up to 
the moment when we interrupt the unceasing generation of this 
possession. This then explains the fact that an action gives forth 
its result to the benefit of him who has accomplished it and who 
keeps it in his possession ( Morale bouddhique, p. 197; cf. Rosa, 
II, pp. 179-195). 

We should note finally that the mental series can be interrupted 
in certain cases, notable during the “absorption of extinction” 
which we shall examine later. But, as the thought before the 
absorption is the antecedent cause of the mind after the absorption, 
and as the mental series is taken up again after the absorption, 
one can say with the Buddha that “during the absorption of 
extinction, the consciousness does not leave the body” (Para. 22, 
note 72). 

III. THE VATSlPUTRlYA-SAtifMITlYA SCHOOL 

Consult J. Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, the treatise of Vasumitra (Asia Major, vol. 
ii, 1925, pp. 53-67); P. Demi6ville, L’origine des Sectes bouddhi- 
ques d’apr6s Paramartha ( MBB vol. 1, 1931, pp. 57-58); the 
Nikayabheda of Bhavya (M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Bud- 
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dhismus, Heidelberg, 1927, pp. 77-93); Kathavatthu (in S. Z. Aung 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, PTS., 1915); 1- 
tsing (J. Takakusu, A Record of Buddhis: Religion, Oxford, 1896); 
Taranatha (A. Schiefner, Meschichte des Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 
1869, pp. 271-4): Bu-ston (E. Obermiller, History of Buddhism, 
vol. ii, Heidelberg, 1932, pp. 96-101); Index to the Kosa., p. 132. 

Principal works: the Sariputrabhidharma, Taisho vol. 28, 
no. 1548, and the Sammitiyanikayasastra, Taisho vol. 26, no. 
1539 (see Kota, Introduction, pp. Ix-lxii and J. Przyluski, Concile 
de Rajagrha, Paris, 1926, p. 73). 

Principal doctrines: duration and movement (Karmasiddhi, 
Para. 6, n. 21); the Avipranasa (ibidem, Para. 18, n. 57); the 
Pudgala (footnotes to Kosa, ix pp. 227-9; later, St. Schayer, 
Kamalaslla’s Kritik des Pudgalavada, in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, 
vol. viii, 1932, pp. 68-93). 

1. The nature of action. Bodily action or information through 
the body is not a thing in and of itself, a physical matter, as the 
Vaibhasikas would have it: it is a simple movement ( gati ), a dis¬ 
placement of the body, arisen from a volition and which informs 
with respect to this volition. 

But arguments are not lacking. If the bodily vijhapti were 
a separate substance, distinct from movement, it would have, like 
all substances, a certain characteristic ( laksanavitesa ), a cause of 
extinction ( vinasahetu) and a cause of arising ( janakahetu ). Now 
bodily movement does not manifest any specifically defined unique 
characteristic; it disappears without cause and arises spontaneously. 
It is thus simple movement. 

But movement, measured in time, supposes in the moving 
object a certain duration ( sthiti): the school admits that all dharmas 
are impermanent ( anitya ), but it denies that they are totally 
momentary ( ksanika ). By virtue of their characteristic of imper¬ 
manence, certain dharmas - the mind, sound, a flame - perish 
immediately ( ksananirodha ) without the cooperation of external 
causes: these dharmas are momentary and are refractory to mo¬ 
vement. Some others - wood, a pot, etc. - perish by virtue of the 
same characteristic of impermanence, but only with the coopera¬ 
tion of external causes - fire, a hammer, etc. These latter objects 
are not momentary: they last. Since there is duration, movement 
is possible. Thus matter, the body, with its specific characteristic. 
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its cause of arising and its cause of extinction, truly moves. This 
movement constitutes bodily vijhapti (Para. 6, note 21). 

2. The retributed entity. They, V&tslputrlya-Sammitiyas, who 
are “personalists,” believe in the existence of a soul ( dtman ) or 
a person ( pudgala ). They can bring certain passages of the Canon 
to the support of their thesis, like the sermon on the burden and 
the bearer of the burden (La Vallee Poussin, Nirvdna, p. 35; 
Dogme et Philosophic, pp. 99-101). Nevertheless, the Canon, in 
its totality, does not recognize any reality apart from the imperman¬ 
ent skandhas, with the exception of Nirvana. This is why the 
Vatslputrlyas, in the period when they elaborated their system, 
proposed a hybrid definition of the person: the inexpressible 
( av&cya ) pudgala, neither different from the skandhas which it 
supports nor identical to them. Such as it is, this pudgala moves, 
eats the fruit of its actions, transmigrates, and arrives at Nirvana. 

3. Hie mechanism of retribution. For the reasons that we 
mention in Para. 18, note 57, we are warranted in attributing to 
the Sammitfyas, among other doctrines, the curious theory of 
avipranasa: a good or bad action perishes as soon as it arises, 
but it deposits in the series of the agent a certain entity called 
avipranasa, comparable to a sheet of paper upon which debts and 
the rightful owners of the fruit are inscribed (Para. 18, note 57). 

Avipranasa is a dharma disassociated from the mind (cit- 
taviprayukta): if it were a thought, it would be good or bad and, 
consequently, the avipranasa of a good action could not be found 
in a bad person, and, vice versa, the avipranasa of a bad action 
could not be found in a good person. This is why it is dis¬ 
associated from the mind, and as it is unconscious, it is morally 
neutral ( avyakrta ). Whether it comes from a good or a bad action, 
it could thus reside within the sinner as well as within the saint. 

It is fourfold, for it can bring forth the result of action in 
one of four worlds: the world of desire, of form, of non-form, 
or in a pure world. 

Constituting a result in its own right, it always subsists but 
it is no longer active when it has given forth its result ( phalotp&da - 
na); it is not active when one goes beyond its result ( phalavyati - 
krama) as when, before having enjoyed the fruit of the action, 
one raises himself through meditation to a sphere of existence 
superior to the retribution of the action. 
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IV. THE SAUTRANTIKA SCHOOL 

Consult J. Masuda, Origin and Doctrines, pp. 66-69; P. De- 
mieville, L’origine des Sectes, pp. 62-63; The Grub mthah in W. 
Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860, pp. 301-314; 
Taranatha, p. 58 and foil.; 78, 271, 274; Hiuan-tsang, Hsi-yu-chi 
(Julien, 1, p. 154; ii, p. 213; Beal, i. p. 138; ii, p. 302); La 
Vallee Poussin, the article Sautrantika in ERE.: Introduction to 
the Ko&a, pp. lii-lv, Index to the Kosa, s. v. Darstantika, pp. 
116-7, Sflryodayavadin, p. 138, Sautrantika, p. 139, K’ouei ki sur 
les Sautrantika in the Siddhi, pp. 221-4; Noel Peri, A propos de 
la date de Vasubandhu, BEFEO., xi, 1911, p. 360; J. Przyluski, 
Sautrantika et Darstantika, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, vol. viii, 1932, 
pp. 14-24; S. Levi, Drstantapankti, JA., t. 201, 1927, p. 25; H. 
Lviders, Bruchstucke der Kalpandmanditika des Kumaralata, Kon. 
Preuss. Turfan-Expeditionen, Klein. Sansk. Texte, ii. Leipzig, 1926. 

The Sautrantikas have had a long history in the course of 
which they received different names: Samkrantivadin, SQtrantava- 
din, Sauryodayika, Darstantika, Sautrantika, Stttrapramanika. 
They reject the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins and recognize 
only the Sutras as authoritative. 

We can sum up as follows the scattered references that we 
possess with respect to this school: 

1. In the first century after Nirvana, the Sauryodayikas (ni-ma 
"char-ka pa, jih-ch’u lun BtHIfe) Darstantikacarya or simply the 
Darstantikas, with Kumarata, (Young Man Head) named as Mula- 
acarya, who composed 900 sastras, notably the Chieh-man-lun 

or the Yu-man-lun ^§§i& (Malyagranthasastra ), and the 
Kuang-shou p’i-uy (Avadana . . . ). 

Principle theories: the wind element moves the body which is 
renewed in a series and which constitutes bodily vijnapti ( Karmasid- 
dhi, Para. 11, note 31); the rupa of the flesh of the heart ( hrdaya - 
mdmsarUpd) contains the seeds of the mind after Nirodhasama- 
patti (root-opinion: Karmasiddhi, Para. 23, note 74). 

2. In the fourth century after Nirvana, the Sautrantikas pro¬ 
perly so-called, with Kumarata (Young Man-Acquisition = Kuma¬ 
ralata). His student was the founder of the School ( Sautranti- 
kddi): Srilata (Excellent Acquisition) = the Kasmlrian Mahabha- 
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danta Sthavira (according to TaranUtha) = the Sthavira (according 
to Samghabhadra). He composed the Sautrdntikavibhdsd. 

Principle books: [lun] dpehi hphren ba (drstdntamdla), and the 
sde snod hdsin pahi dpe khyud (pitakasamgrahamusti). 

Principle theories: negation of bodily action and of avijhapti 
(Karmasiddhi, Para. 3, note 13; Para. 10; Para. 12; Para. 14, 
note 36); the subtle transformation of the series ( Karmasiddhi, 
Para. 20, note 67); the presence during Nirodhasamapatti of a 
subtle mental consciousness (branch-opinion: Karmasiddhi, Para. 24, 
note 77) or of a mind without mental states (variant branch opin¬ 
ion: Karmasiddhi, Para. 26, note 82). 

3. The “only one termed a Sautrantika,” the Sautrantika 
“easy to know” ( K’uei-chi ), the Ching-chu or “Sfltracarya” 

whom Samghabhadra refutes: Vasubandhu, the author of the Koia 
and of the Karmasiddhiprakarana (see below. Section ii). In this 
last work, he imputes the theory of alayavijhana to the SOtra- 
pr&manikas (. Karmasiddhi, Para. 30, note 100). 

1. Hie nature of action. The Sautrantikas knew and refuted the 
theories of the Vaibhasikas and of the Vatslputrlyas on bodily 
vijhapti. This, they say, is not a shape distinct from volition, 
because shape does not exist as such, but only results from a 
special disposition of colors (Para. 3-5). Nor is it a movement of 
the body, because the argument of the Vatslputrlyas does not 
stand examination (Para. 6-9), and because movement is impos¬ 
sible (Para. 10). 

The Sautrantikas equally reject the definitions of their ancestors, 
the Sauryodayikas and the Darstantikas. The wind which moves 
the body renewing itself in a series does not constitute bodily 
vijhapti, for one does not see how an irrational element could 
furnish any information whatsoever and constitute a morally qualifi- 
able action, good or bad (Para. 12-13). 

The Sautrantikas saw indeed that any attempt to separate 
vijhapti from volition would be bound to certain failure. There is 
no action apart from volition. Consequently the vijhapti which 
the early masters defined as shape, movement or breath, does not 
exist; the avijhapti which derives from it is also totally unreal. 

It is important therefore to return to the major principles that 
the sutras clearly posit: action as volition and action-after-having- 
been-willed. There are three types of volition: deliberation ( gati - 
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cetana), decision ( niscayacetand ), and movement-volition ( kiranace- 
tana). The first two constitute volition-action (cetanakarman); 
the third, that action-after-having-been-willed ( cetayitvakarman ) 
of which the Buddha speaks (Para. 46 at the beginning, 47 at 
the end). The first two volitions, actions of reflection ( manaskara ) 
or actions associated with reflection (manahsamprayukta), consti¬ 
tute manahkarman, mental action (Para. 49). As for movement- 
volition, it is twofold: volition which moves the body, called 
kSyakarman or bodily action (Para. 46), and volition which emits 
a voice ( vaksamutthapikd ), called vakkarman or vocal action 
(Para. 48). An example will help us to better understand this. 
According to the Vaibhasikas, Vatslputriyas, and Sauryodayikas, 
there must be two things in order for there to be murder: a 
volition to murder (mental action) and a killing action (bodily 
action) proceeding from the volition to murder, but distinct in 
itself from this volition, being shape, movement or wind. The 
Sautrantikas distinguish two volitions in a killing: the will to 
murder (mental action) and the volition which moves the hand of 
the assassin (bodily action). If the deed of killing were not es¬ 
sentially a volition, it would not be a morally qualifiable action, 
since intention is at the basis of morality,. 

Avijnapti is perfectly explained in the SautrSntika system. The 
two types of volition bearing on bodily movements and vocal 
emissions - volitions improperly called bodily action and vocal 
action - are capable of producing a volition sui generis which is 
the avijiipti. The ancient schools singularly triumphed in affirming 
that avijHapti derives from a vijfiapti distinct from volition. 

2. The mechanism of retribution. The Sautrantikas easily refuted 
the SarvSstivadin-Vaibhasikas who posited the thesis of the efficacy 
of past action and the existence of the praptis (above, Para, ii, 
2, 3). When the Buddha affirms the duration of action, he intends 
solely to affirm the unavoidable character of its retribution. From 
the terms that he employs, it cannot be concluded that action is 
eternal, that it “projects” its result when it is present, or that 
it “gives forth” its result when it is past. In fact, action is pre¬ 
sent or past according to whether it is active or whether it has 
ceased to act: if past action gives forth a result, it thus acts and 
is then present. 

In whatever manner one chooses to understand prapti, it 
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appears not as an entity, a thing in and of itself, but as an 
imagined being, a purely gratuitous invention of a hard-pressed 
philosophy (Para. 15-17). 

The entity “without extinction,” postulated by the Sammitlyas, 
also rests on nothing. The phenomenon of memory, of ecstacy, 
or even of farming can be considered in this same way: nothing 
permits the establishment of an entity which causes the result or 
the retribution to arise (Para. 19). 

The mechanism of the ripening of action is to be sought in 
the internal evolution of the mental series. The action, which 
is a thought associated with a special volition (see above, Para, iv, 
1), is momentary ( ksanika): it perishes immediately upon arising. 
But it “perfumes” (vasand) the mental series ( cittasamtam ) which 
is its point of departure; it creates in it a special potentiality 
( iaktiviiesa ). The mental series thus perfumed undergoes an evolu¬ 
tion ( parindma ) occasionally long, the end point (visesa) of which 
is a state of retribution, a result. The process is thus the following: 
an action (thought), a mental series in evolution, a state of re¬ 
tribution of the action, and ultimate transformation of the mental 
series. In this same way, the seed is the cause of the fruit, but 
there is a series with all of its transformations placed between the 
seed and its fruit: shoot, trunk, branch, leaf, flower, When one 
paints the seed, the plant gives forth a flower the same color as 
the paint, but one would search in vain for this color in the 
shoot, the trunk or in the leaves (Para. 20). 

The ingenious theories of the action-seed and of the “subtle 
transformation of the series” are to the credit of the SautrSntikas, 
but, before them, some other schools had already produced some 
very slightly similar hypotheses: the K&syapiya-Kassapikas and the 
VibhajyavSdins recognized the existence only of the present action 
and the past action which has not yet given forth its fruit; the 
Mahasamghikas and the early MahisSsakas had an imperfect notion 
of a theory of seeds (see Para. 15, note 45); and the Pali Scrip¬ 
tures distinguish kleia, “active defilement,” from anusaya, “sleep¬ 
ing defilement.” 

3. The retributed series. From the above, we can see that the 
Sautrantika series is a mental series perfumable by the mind and 
in perpetual transformation. 

A second characteristic should be mentioned: all of the 
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dharmas which enter into the composition of this series - mental 
dharmas and the material dharmas which support them - are 
instantaneous ( ksanika ): their nature is to perish immediately after 
having arisen (utpadanantaravinasisvabhava); their extinction is 
spontaneous and does not depend on a cause. It is thus immediate, 
and, contrary to what the Vaibhasikas and the Sammitlyas have 
said, things do not last even for an instant. 

The Sautrantika series should not only respond to the ex¬ 
igencies of psychology and of morals, but must also adapt itself 
to the mystical experience. There are certain ecstasies, certain divine 
realms in which there is no mind: for example, in the absorp¬ 
tion of extinction (see Para. 2, note 71). If the mental series is 
interrupted for a certain time, won’t the potentialities deposited in 
it by this perfuming disappear? Will the series never arrive at the 
end point of its evolution which assures retribution? We have 
seen (above, II, 3) how the Vaibhasikas answered this question. 
The Sautrantikas took up the problem again and gave different 
solutions to it. 

a. Root-opinion of the Darstantikas. Two series rest on 
one another: the mental series (made up of the visual, auditive, 
olfactive, taste, touch and mental consciousnesses) and the material 
series (made up of the organs). After having been interrupted during 
the absorption of extinction, the mental series is reborn from its 
own seeds which have been preserved in the material series. How¬ 
ever, when one passes from a nonmaterial world where the body 
was lacking into the two lower worlds which suppose the ex¬ 
istence of a body, the series of material organs is reborn from 
its own seeds which have been preserved in the mental series 
(Para. 23, note 74). 

But one is at pains to see how the material organs could 
contain the seeds of the mind, and vice-versa. On the other hand, 
if the states “deprived of mind” are lacking any conscious con¬ 
sciousness, they could very well hide a subtle mind ( suksmacitta ), 
and it is not without reason that the Buddha said: “During the 
absorption of extinction, the consciousness ( vijndna ) does not 
leave the body.” Thanks to this subtle mind, the mental series 
continues without interruption throughout all of transmigration. 

b. Branch-opinion and variant branch-opinion of the Sautranti¬ 
kas. Sautrantika scholars have attempted to define the subtle mind 
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present in the states deprived of mind. For some masters, this 
would be a mental consciousness ( manovijndna ) lacking the two 
“mental states” of ideas ( samjha ) and of sensation ( vedita ); for 
others, a mental consciousness without mental states (Para. 25, 
26). All are in agreement, however, in saying that the object and 
the aspect of this consciousness are imperceptible ( asamvidita ). 

We may ask if this mental series, even thus reexamined and 
corrected, is capable of undergoing the “perfuming” of the action 
and of proceeding, through an internal evolution, towards the 
sate of retribution of action. It is, in fact, a succession of active¬ 
consciousnesses ( pravrttivijndna )„• visual consciousness, etc., each 
having its organ, its object, its particular aspect, and a definite 
moral value. It is quite difficult to admit that these consciousnesses 
are able to influence one another. How could a good mind be 
affected by defilement? And here again the different explanations 
proposed by the Sautrantikas reveal their uncertainty. Some say 
that the active-consciousnesses mutually perfume one another. 
Others hold that, in the series itself, the former moment (purva- 
ksana) perfumes the following moment ( uttaraksana ). And finally, 
for others, the moments of the active-consciousness change their 
individual reality, but all these moments are similarly conscious¬ 
ness. The species consciousness ( vijnanajdti ) to which they belong 
does not change, but remains the same. It is perfumable and 
bears the seeds (see Samgraha in MCB vol. Ill, pp. 242, 246; 
Siddhi, p. 185). 

It is now necessary to find another thing, and we can ask if 
the mental series susceptible of being perfumed and of bearing the 
seeds is not a subconsciousness, a “receptacle-consciousness” which 
supports the active-consciousnesses by preserving the impressions 
(vdsand) which are the seeds (blja) or the forces (sakti) of the 
new active-consciousnesses. 

Earlier, certain schools had already introduced into their 
psychology certain elements which resembled the receptacle-con¬ 
sciousness; let us mention the “member-of-existence consciousness” 
(bhavdngavijndna) of the TSmraparniyas, the “root-consciousness” 
(mulavijRdna) of the MahasSmghikas and the “element which 
lasts until the end of Samsara” ( asamsdrikaskandha ) of the Mahisasa- 
kas (Para. 35, note 116-130). But, if we are to believe Vasuban- 
dhu, it is to the Sautrantikas and not to the Vijfianavadins that 
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the honor accrues of having first systematized the psychology of 
retribution-consciousness. 

c. The subtle consciousness ( suksmacitta ) of the SOtraprama- 
nikas. In examining the ideas of a “subtle mental consciousness” 
and of a “perfuming of the series,” Sautrantika masters, after 
a great many detours and endless self-correction, constructed a 
psychology of the subconsciousness, the support of experience. 
The School, it appears, never called the subconsciousness the “re¬ 
ceptacle consciousness” (alayavijndna); in the sources at our 
disposal, it is known by other names: 1. Ekarasaskandha, “the 
aggregate of a single flavor,” the cause and the origin of the 
five adventitious aggregates {muldntikaskandha) ; 2. Paramartha- 

pudgala, “the true person” which the Shu-chi defines as a “real 
atman extremely subtle and not able to be grasped” (see J. Ma- 
suda, Origin and Doctrines, pp. 68-69); and 3. Suksmacitta, “subtle 
mind” (Para. 30). 

Vasubandhu, who adopts this psychology, gives a remarkable 
presentation of it in Para. 30-32. There are two types of mind: 
a multiple mind ( nanacitta), comprised of the six active-con¬ 
sciousnesses, and a store-mind ( acayacitta ), of subtle mind. 

The active-consciousnesses and the dharma which is simul¬ 
taneous to them, good and bad, perfume ( bhavayanti ) the subtle 
mind: they deposit therein the seeds of the different conscious¬ 
nesses and of the different dharmas. Thus perfumed, the subtle 
mind forms a store-mind filled with all of the seeds ( sarvabijaka ). 

The subtle mind “subdues” the seeds deposited in it (it hinders 
them from ripening); but its “series” evolves: its power of domina¬ 
tion diminishes whereas the force of the seeds grows larger. The 
result of the evolution is a state of retribution of the series, i.e., 
wherein finally ripened, the seeds of the consciousnesses and of the 
good or bad dharmas give forth a result, that is, produce con¬ 
sciousnesses and agreeable or disagreeable dharmas. The subtle mind 
is thus a result-of-retribution-consciousness ( vipakaphalavijnana ). 
From birth until death, it forms a continuous series free from any 
interruption. From the fact of retribution, it passes ( samkramate ) 
from existence to existence, grasping different aspects. Arriving 
at Nirvana, it is definitively cut off. Among the Sautrantikas, 
this psychology of the subconsciousness agreed perfectly with 
the realistic ontology of the Hinayana. It was adopted by the 
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VijMnavadins (Asariga) and by some Madhyamikas ( Bhdvaviveka ) 
who adapted it respectively to their idealistic or pseudo-nihilistic 
metaphysics. 

V. THE VIJNANAVADIN-YOGACARA SCHOOL. 

This school of meditators became a philosophic school under 
circumstances still poorly understood, but primarily under the 
influence of Maitreya-Asanga, as is well known. Setting aside 
its mystical aspect (the career of the Bodhisattva with its spheres 
and its perfections; the doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha), 
it presented itself as a SautrSntika accommodated to an idealistic 
ontology: the existence of only the mind ( cittam&tra ). One should 
note also that the doctrine of the sole existence of the mind, 
of the nonexistence of matter, is the logical end of the Abhidharma 
theories concerning the “predominating force” and the “retributive 
force” of action. 1 

In their doctrines concerning action, the Vijfianavadins pro¬ 
pagated the theories of the Sautrantikas, even if with some re¬ 
touches. 

1. Action, which is essentially volitional, justifies the doctrine 
of “mind-only.” 

With the mind as cause, the hand, which is a development 
of the mind (whatever the Vaibhasikas may say), arises and dies 
(against the Sammitiyas) in a series which propagates itself in 
space as if it were moving. This movement appears to “inform,” 
indicating the mind from whence it arises. One can thus metaphorically 
give it the name of bodily vijhapti. 

With the mind as cause, a voice or a series of syllables 
developing from the mind, arises and disappears. As it appears 
to “inform,” one metaphorically gives it the name of vocal vijfiapti. 

The volitions of deliberation and of judgment, actions of 
the mind, do not allow any development of the mind under an 
external appearance, and so receive the name of mental action. 

Since vijfiapti is not real, how could avijnapti, which deprives 
from it, exist? Nevertheless, one metaphorically gives the name 
of avijnapti, non-information, to a volition or to a resolution to 
do good or evil during a long period of time (see Siddhi, p. 50). 

2. The VijnSnavadins explained the mechanism of retribution 
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by means of the combined play of the active-consciousnesses and 
the receptacle-consciousness (dlayavijnana): they propagated and 
developed the psychology of the “subtle mind” of the Sautranti- 
kas. 1 


VI. THE MADHYAMAKA SCHOOL. 2 

Madhyamaka philosophers followed the “middle path” be¬ 
tween the two positions of philosophical extremes: eternalism and 
nihilism. This attitude excused them from expressing their opinion 
on the three great problems of morality: action, retribution, and 
the retributed entity. 

1. From the absolute point of view, one should say that action, 
a relative entity dependent on an agent, does not “arise” in and 
of itself, that is, it does not exist in and of itself, it is “empty” 
(sunya) of any self-nature, of any autonomous nature. One sees 
consequently that an entity without self-nature arises from causes 
equally lacking any self-nature, and in reality does not arise. One 
can conclude from this that action does not arise. To be sure 
the Buddha said that actions do not perish, but this does not 
prove that they exist; on the contrary, they do not perish because 
they do not arise ( Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 323-324). 

It is impossible to pretend that action arises. If it were to 
truly arise, one would have to say that it exists in and of itself, 
and thus that it is eternal. Now to affirm the eternity of action 
would lead one to absurd conclusions. If action were eternal, it 
would never be completed, for an eternal entity, existing forever, 
is not susceptible of being completed. If action were to exist with¬ 
out being completed, one would be the beneficiary of merit or 
guilty of a sin without having done anything. Being rewarded or 
punished unjustly for an action that one has not committed, one 
would always remain exposed to retribution, for, even after a 
first retribution, the eternal action would continue to exist. If 
action were to exist without being completed, all work would 
become useless: pots and cloth would exist before they had been 
created (pp. 324-326). 

All this proves that action does not exist. The cause whence 
it arises, namely the defilement, is unreal, for it rests on a basic 
ignorance. Its effect, for example the body created by action in 
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the present life, is nonexistent, for one cannot recognize any 
reality in a body created by a nonexistent action arising from a 
nonexistent defilement. If action does not exist, is it not useless 
to discuss the agent, the result and the “enjoyer” who partakes 
of the fruit of the action (pp. 326-329)? 

2. From the relative point of view, in practice, one should 
recognize that action, although lacking a self-nature, nevertheless 
accomplishes its effect. In fact, it enjoys an efficacy which is sought 
for in vain in an eternal and immutable entity. 

The action lacking the self-nature of action produces a result 
as if it were an action. Nothing is impossible to such an efficacy. 
Scripture mentions the case of magical Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
illusively creating food for the community, or debating with the 
monks. In everyday life, mirages and dreams, nonexistent in and 
of themselves, produce illusive effects which are experienced as 
real (pp. 329-336). 
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THE KARMASIDDHIPRAKARANA. 


Sources. For the study of the Karmasiddhiprakarana, “A 
Treatise on the Proof of Action,” by Vasubandhu, we have at 
our disposal two Chinese translations and one Tibetan translation. 

1. Yeh ch’eng-chiu lun (H$c;§El|&) = the Karmasiddhiprakarana, 
a translation in one volume by Pi-mu-chih-hsien (fg 0 If fill) of 
the Eastern Wei Dynasty (541); Nanjio no. 1222, Taisho vol. 31, 
no. 1608, pp. 77bl6-781a21. 

2. Ta-ch’eng ch'eng-yeh lun = the Mahayana 

Karmasiddhiprakarana, a translation in one volume by Hsuan-tsang 
of the T’ang Dynasty (651); Nanjio no. 1221, Taisho volume 31, 
no. 1609, pp. 781a23-786bl4. 

3. Las grub pa’i rab tu byed pa = the Karmasiddhiprakarana, 
Mdo lviii, no. 8, pp. 156a6-168b6 (Cordier no. 253, 8; p. 386). 
Author: Vasubandhu; translators: the upadhyaya Visuddhasimha, 
and the lo-tsa-ba bhiksu vandya Devendraraksita of rTsahs; cor¬ 
rector: the zhu-chen-gyi lo-tsa-ba vandya Srlkuta. 

There exists a Tibetan commentary on the Karmasiddhipra- 
rakarana entitled the Las grub pa’i bead pa — the Karmasiddhi 
Tikd or the Las grub pa’i rab tu byed pa’i 'grel pa = the 
Karmasiddhiprakarana Vrtti, Mdo lxi, no. 2, pp. 69a6—117bl (Cordier 
no. 256, 2; p. 389). Author: the acarya bhiksu Sumatisila resid¬ 
ing in the great vihara of Srinaianda; translator: the upadhyaya 
Visuddhasimha, the lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Devendraraksita of rTsahs; 
corrector: the zhu-chen-gri lo-tsa-ba vandya iSrikflta. 

Character of the work. External testimony. Both the Chinese 
as well as the Tibetan tradition regard the Karmasiddhi as a 
Mahayana treatise. 

1. In his life of Vasubandhu ( T’oung-pao, 1904), Paramartha 
(499-569) does not mention this work, but Hsuan-tsang (602-664), 
by the very title of his translation, places it among the treatises 
of the Mahayana. 

2. The Tibetan tradition (Bu-ston, I, pp. 53-57; Taranatha, 
p. 123, 317-318) has drawn up a list of twenty works “explain- 
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ing the Scriptures of the last period” and connected with the 
teachings of Maitreya: the five works of Maitreya, the five volumes 
of the Yogacdryabhumi, the two summaries of Asanga and the eight 
treatises ( prakarana ) of Vasubandhu. 

These eight treatises are five independent works: Trimiikd- 
kdrikaprakarana, Vimfikdkarikdprakarana, Paiicaskandhaprakarana, 
Vydkhydyukti and Karmasiddhiprakarana, and three commentaries: 
on the Sutrdlamkara, on the Pratltyasamutpddasiitra, and on the 
Madhyantavibhanga. 

One can see how defective this list is. As Taranitha remarked, 
one cannot give the name of treatise to commentaries and to 
a lexical work like the Vydkyayukti. Also, one may ask why the 
three commentaries quoted above have been chosen from among 
so many others which are equally from the pen of Vasubandhu. 

The Karmasiddhi is presented as a “presentation of the actions 
of the three means from the point of view of idealism” (Bu-ston, 

1, p. 57), probably because it deals with the receptacle-consciou¬ 
sness (Para. 33-40) and because the definition of the three which 
it proposes (Para. 46-49) bears some resemblance to the presenta¬ 
tion of this given in the Siddhi, p. 51. 

But in the light of internal criticism, this tradition (venerable 
though it may be) cannot be maintained. 

Internal testimony. The Karmasiddhiprakararia is a Hinay&na 
treatise presenting the point of view of the Sautrintikas. 

1. With a single exception, the stttras quoted with or without 
references in this work all belong to the Hinay&na Canon. 

The author quotes, with the title of sfltra, extracts from the 
Daiapariprcchdsiitra on sparsa (Para. 27b), from the Mahdkausthila- 
sutra on the three types of sparSa (Para. 28) and nirodhasamapatti 
(Para. 29), and from the Karmapathasiltra (see note 147) on the 
first three karmapathas (Para. 47): 

Under the vague reference of “sQtra,” the author refers to 
canonical texts: Anguttara, iii, 415, on the three types of action 
(Para. 1, 41, 47); the ancient and celebrated stanza: na pranaiyanti 
karmdni . . .(Para. 15, 41; see note 48); Samyuktdgama, 11, 
2; 13, 4 (Samyutta, ii, 72; iv, 33 et passim) on the trikasamnipata 
(Para. 23, 25); Madhyama (cf. Majjhima, i, 296), on the presence 
of the vijfiana in Nirodhasamapatti (Para. 24); Samyuktdgama 

2, 4 ( Samyutta, iii, 96), on avidyasamsparsaja vedana (Para. 25); 
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Madhyama, 24, 1 ( Majjhima, i, 53) on Vijnanopadanaskandha 
(Para. 37); Samyutta, iii, 60, on samskaraskandha (Para. 37); 
Samyuktagama, 10, 7: sarve dharma anatmanah (Para. 40); An- 
gut tara, i, 230: the three siksa explained to the Vajjiputtaka (Para. 
42); Karmapathasutra compared with the Samcetaniyasutra ( Ma¬ 
dhyama, 18, 4; Anguttara, v, 292; Majjhima, iii, 207) on the kar- 
mapathas (Para. 47). 

The author quotes twice (Para. 32, 37) the Samdhinirmocana, 
v. 7, a Mahayana sutra which teaches the receptacle-conscious¬ 
ness. But he quotes this work as an illustration of his thesis and 
not as a scriptural authority. In fact, in Para. 37b, he states that 
the sutras existing in his day do not speak of the receptacle- 
consciousness. By a stratagem common enough in exegesis, he 
pretends that some Hinayana sfltras which have disappeared would 
prove the existence of this consciousness. 

2. The masters and the schools that the author mentions 
all belong notably to the Hinayana: Vasumitra, the author of 
the Pariprcchasutra and of the Pahcavastuka (Para. 24), Sauryoda- 
yikas (Para. 11), Tamraparnlyas, MahasSmghikas, Mahis&sakas 
(Para. 35). He only presents and refutes Hinayana positions; the 
theories of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas on vijnapti-as-shape (Para. 
42), on the existence of past action (Para. 15-17), on nirodhasama- 
patti (Para. 22); the theories of the Vatsiputriya-Sammitlyas on 
vijnapti-as-movement (Para. 6), on aviprarasa (Para. 18), on the 
atman (Para. 40); and the theories of the early Sautrantikas, 
Sauryodayikas and Darstantikas on the vijfiapti-as-wind (Para. 11), 
on nirodhasamapatti (Para. 23-26). Nowhere does he deal with the 
Prajhap&ramita system. The author appears to totally ignore the 
Madhyamikas and their “emptiness” ( sunyata ), and the Vijflanava- 
dins and their “true nature” ( tathata ). 

3. The positions taken by the author on the three great pro¬ 
blems of morality are Sautrantika positions. 

a. He is Sautrantika when he denies that shape is distinct 
from color (Para. 4), when he posits spontaneous extinction (Para. 
8), when he denies any duration to the dharmas and the pos¬ 
sibility of movement (Para. 10), when he sees in volition the very 
essence of bodily and vocal action (Para. 46-48), and when he 
makes avijhapti proceed from volition and not from matter (Para. 
14). 
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b. He is Sautrintika when he denies the existence of past 
action (Para. 15-17) and when he explains the ripening of action 
by means of the subtle evolution of the series (Para. 20). 

c. Finally, when he sees in the series a retribution-consciousness 
perfumed by the active-consciousnesses, he adopts, by his own 
admission (Para. 30), the theory of certain SautrUntikas ( mdo-sde - 
pa kha-cig) or, according to the Chinese version, of a certain ca¬ 
tegory of SQtrapraminikas ( i-lei ching wei Hang chei WlfQMSkiS)- 
Now the Vydkhayd of the KoSa defines the Sautrintikas: ye 
sutraprdmdnika na tu Sdstraprdmdnikdh: “those who recognize the 
authority of the sutras but not that of the sastras.” 

4. The discoverers of the aiayavijnana belonged to the Sau- 
trantikas; the Vijhanavadins borrowed this theory by adapting it 
to the doctrine of mind-only. The Sautrantika alaya described 
here is to be distinguished from the alaya presented in the Sam- 
graha and in the Siddhi. 

a. Nowhere here does it say that the consciousness, when 
it arises, develops into two parts ( bhaga, amsa): an image part 
(nimittabhdga), the thing seen, and a vision part ( darSanabhdga ), 
an act of consciousness (see Siddhi, p. 128; Vim&ikd, 9). In other 
words, our author recognizes the reality of the external object 
(artha ). Together with the early schools of Buddhism (see Siddhi, 
p. 127), he discovers in all consciousnesses: 1. an object ( dlantba - 
na), an external thing; 2. an aspect ( dkara ) or internal image of 
this thing; 3. a particular consciousness ( visesa ), action properly 
so-called. Para. 37b allows no doubt with respect to this. 

b. The alaya appropriates the body to itself, as defined in Para. 
44: an accumulation of atoms of both primary and derived matter. 
Their reality is not placed in doubt as in the Vintiikd, 12-13, 
and the Siddhi, p. 39. 

c. One asks why the Buddha did not teach the alaya to his 
first disciples. In the Samgraha {MCB, vol. Ill, p. 203-207), Asanga 
answers as follows: 

The first disciples, the Sravakas, had only one purpose: to 
destroy the hindrance of the defilements (klesavarana) which op¬ 
posed their deliverance. To this end, there is no need to know 
the receptacle-consciousness, and the Buddha did not mention it 
in his preachings. Later, the Bodhisattvas, followers of the Ma- 
hayana, looked not only to the extinction of the defilements, but 
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also to the attaining of the omniscience ( sarvajnatva ) of a Buddha. 
This omniscience is confused with the knowledge free from imagina¬ 
tion ( nirvikalpakajnana ) in which there is neither a subject ( grdhaka ) 
nor an object ( grdhya ). In order to attain this, it is indispenable 
to comprehend the alaya; this is why the Buddha taught it to 
the Bodhisattvas.” 

The Sautrantika who believe in the reality of the external 
object cannot subscribe to such an explanation. And our author 
also, in Para. 37b, gives a totally different answer. The Buddha, 
he says, taught only the six consciousnesses; he said nothing about 
the alaya in order to avoid any confusion, because the alaya is 
very different from the ordinary consciousnesses. 

In short, the doctrines of the alaya presented here con¬ 
stitutes a realistic and not an idealistic psychology. Let us state, 
however, that, towards the end of this period, Sautrantika realism 
is almost dead; the wall that separates it from idealism is tot¬ 
tering. There is nothing to be surprised at in the fact that Va- 
subandhu, the last Sautrantika, passed over to the Vijfianavada: 
Asanga gained a convert through his teachings. 

Author and date. The Karmasiddhiprakarana is the work of 
Vasubandhu, an enigmatic person who n ay be placed in the 
fourth century of the Christian era (bibliography in Kosa, In¬ 
troduction, pp. xxiv-xxviii). His biographers, from the time of 
Paramartha up to the authors included in the Lanman collection, 
demand too much of our credulity: who can believe that Va¬ 
subandhu, without mentioning his acquaintance with the Samkhya, 
was a Vaibhasika in his youth, a Sautrantika in his mature years, 
a VijMnavadin in his old age, and a Pure Land follower of Ami- 
tabha at this death? In our opinion, Vasubandhu lived too long, 
thought too much, and wrote too much; and before giving a 
verdict with respect to his personality, one should have read, 
criticized and compared all of his works. And we are now far 
away from being able to do so. 

Limiting our ambitions, let us merely attribute the Karma- 
siddhi to “the Sautrantika Vasubandhu,” the author of the Abhi- 
dharmakosabhasyam. In fact, both in essence and in form, these 
two works are very closely related. 

1. The first twenty-five paragraphs of the Karmasiddhi are 
directly inspired by the Kosa; certain of them are reoroduced almost 
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literally. Compare Para. 4 — Koia, iv, p. 9; Para. 5 = Koia, iv, 
p. 11-12; Para. 24-25 = Koia, I, pp. 212-213. We have given all 
of these borrowings in the Notes to the translation. 

2. A clear indication of the interdependence of these texts 
is the similarity of the comparisons in these works. All those 
of the Karmasiddhi are taken from the Kosa: the colored cloth 
(citrastarana or pipllaka), Para. 4 = Koia, iv, p. 10; the row 
( pankti ) of trees ( vrksa ) and of ants ( yalmika ), Para. 4 = Koia, 
iv, p. 12; the items cooked ( pakaja ) due to the action of fire, 
sun, snow and vinegar, Para. 7, 8c, 8e = Koia, iv, p. 7; the 
flame of the lamp ( dipajvala ) and the sound of the bell ( ghanta - 
iabda), Para. 8a = Koia, iv, p. 6; milk ( ksira ) and curdled milk 
(dadhi), Para. 9 = Koia, v, p. 53; ix,.p. 239; wine ( mrdvika ), Para. 
9 = Koia, iv, p. 246; the shade ( chdya ) which moved, Para. 10 
= Koia, i. p. 16; the flower of the citron tree (matulungapuspa) 
painted with lacquer ( Idksdrasa), Para. 19, 20, 32, 40 = Koia,. iv, 
p. 299; boiling water (apah kvdthyamdnah), Para. 32 = Koia, 
iv, p. 8; the arrow (in/) which falls, Para. 32 = Koia, ii, pp. 200, 
217; iv, p. 102. 

3. The Karmasiddhi and the Koia are conceived in the same 
spirit and pursue the same end: to combat, within the frame¬ 
work of the Hinay4na and relying on the best of the SautrSntika 
teachings, the exaggerated realism of the Vaibhasikas and the 
spiritualism of the Vatslputrlyas. The author appears to totally 
ignore the philosophical systems constructed by the Mahayana: 
the nihilism ( iUnyatdvada ) of the Madhyamikas, and the idealism 
(vijhdnavada) of the Yogacarins. 

Even though the Karmasiddhi was translated into Chinese in 
541, approximately twenty-five years before the Koia, we are 
tempted to consider it to have been composed later than the Koia. 
In fact, it appears to evidence in its authorship a greater width 
of philosophical conception, less hesitancy, and a better ordered, 
more systematic presentation. 
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A Treatise “A Proof of Action” 1 
Homage to the Royal Prince Manjusrl 2 

FIRST PART 

ERRONEOUS THEORIES WITH RESPECT TO 
THE NATURE OF ACTION 

A. THE VIJNAPTI 

1. In different SQtras, the Blessed One said, “There are three 
actions ( karman ): bodily action ( kdyakarman ), vocal action (vak- 
karmati), and mental action ( manahkarman ). 3 ” 

[781a26] 

I. THEORY OF THE SARVASTIVADIN-VAIBHASIKAS: 4 
( VIJNAPTI-A S-SHA PL). 


1. Presentation. 

2. Here, some say: Action done by the body (kayakrta ) is 
called bodily action; the voice (vac), being action, is called vocal 
action. These two are information 5 ( vijhapti ) and non-information 
(( avijhapti) 6 by nature ( svabhavatas ). Action associated with the mind 
(manahsamprayukta) is called mental action. This action has only 
volition ( cetana ) 7 for its self-nature ( svabhava). 

What is the dharma called information? The action of bodily 
information ( kayavijhaptikarman) has rupa-shape (samsthanarupa) 
for its nature. It issues from a thought . . . which desires this 
shape (tadalambakacittad utpannam ). 8 

Of what is this the shape? It is the shape of the body [shape 
which affects the body, action, etc]. 

If it is the shape of the body, why did one say above that 
action done by the body is called bodily action 9 ? Because this 
action [this movement] is related to one part ( ahga) of the “body" 
in general, it is called the shape of the body; since it depends 
(i Ssrita) on the primary elements ( mahabhuta ) of the body in order 
to arise, it is called action done by the body. That which is said 
of the body in general is equally applied to [all] its parts. Thus 
people ( loka ) say, "I live in a village (grama),’’ or "I live in a 
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forest (vana )” [when they reside in a house or under a tree]. 

Why does one say that this information issues from a thought 
. . . that it desires it? In order to exclude the shape of the lips, 
etc. (osthddisamsthana): these do not issue from a thought . . . 
which desires them, but from a thought . . . which desires language 
(pada). It is aloso in order to exclude shape resulting from a mind 
. . . from former vowr (purvapranidhdnacitta): this shape does 
not issue from a mind . . . which desires it, but a totally differ¬ 
ent mind, a retributive cause ( vipakahetu ). 2 3 * * * * * * 10 * 

Why is it called information ( vijhapti)? Because it informs 
vijhapayati ) with respect to the mind to which it leads ( tatpravarta- 
kacitta) in such a way that another person is conscious of it. In 
order to explain this, we quote the stanza (gatha): 

"External (bahya) motion, of the body and the voice, inform 
with respect to the intentions ( aiaya) of the mind. In this same 
way the fish (matsya) hidden in the sea moves the waves (tarahga) 
and reveals its presence." 

What is shape (samsthana)? It is the nature of "long," etc. 
(i dlrghadi ). u 

What is "long," etc? It is that to which one applies the idea 
(samjha) of long, etc. 

In which sphere (ayatana) is it included? It is included within 
the sphere of form ( riipayalana ). 12 [781bl8] 

2. Refutation: 13 

3. Here we must reflect and choose. Length ... is either 

a specific atom ( paramdnuvisesa, an atom of shape), like rOpa-color, 

or an aggregate of special atoms (paramdnuvUesasamghdta), or a 

unique and distinct substance (ekam anyad dravyam) penetrating 

the mass of rupa, etc. ( rupddisamghatavydpi ). 

What fault (dosa) is there in admitting this? 

a. If length . . . were a special atom [a rdpa-shape], this 
definition would also apply to rOpa-color: in each small part 
(ekaika avayava) of the mass of rflpa, length . . . would be 

present. 14 

b. If length were an aggregate of special atoms, what differ¬ 

ence would there be between the aggregate of the atoms of rupa- 

color? [There would be none] and, as a consequence, the the 

different aggregates of rupa-color should be long, etc. 
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c. Let us suppose that length is a unique and distinct sub¬ 
stance penetrating the mass of rupa. Being unique and penetrat¬ 
ing, it should be found in each of the parts (avayana) separately 
and in all parts at one and the same time. Or rather this sub¬ 
stance would not be one, residing separately in all of the parts. 
Furthermore, [such a hypothesis] destroys the established truth 
(siddhanta) which holds that the ten spheres ( dasayatana ) are all 
the aggregates of atoms (paramdmsamghdta) 15 ; it confirms the 
theory of the disciples of Kanada for whom composite things 
{origin) are real substances penetrating its parts ( anga ). [781 b28] 

3. Conclusion. 

4. When a mass of form appears in one direction {ekadigmu- 
khe ) in a great quantity {bhiiyas, bahutaram), it calls forth the 
idea of long ( dirgha); when it appears in one direction in a small 
quantity, it calls forth the idea of short ( hrasva ). When it appears 
equally in the four directions, it calls forth the idea of quarter 
( vrtta ); when it appears equally in all directions, it calls forth 
the idea of round ( parimandala ). When it appears convex in its 
center, it calls forth the idea of high ( unnata ); when it appears 
concave in its center, it calls forth the idea of low ( avanata ). When 
it appears in a single direction, it calls forth the idea of unequal 
( visata); when it appears in all directions, it calls forth the idea 
of equal (sata). 

Even when, on a variegated carpet ( citrastarana ), one sees 
various brocades, one produces different ideas of shape {nana- 
dhasamsthdnaprajhd); but it is impossible ( ayukta ) that these diff¬ 
erent rupa-shapes are found together in a single spot (ekadesa): 
this is the same for rupa-colors. For, if this were the case, one 
would conceive in any place whatsoever the idea of all types of 
shapes. Now this is not the case. Thus rupa-shape is not a sub¬ 
stance distinct (anyad dravyam ) [from rflpa itself]. When rupa- 
shape is arranged in squares, it does not call forth at one and 
the same time the idea of long, etc., as these ideas are called forth 
for example by a row ( pankti ) of trees ( vrksa ), a line of ants 
( valmika ), etc. There is no difficulty to be found in this. [78 lc8] 

4. Answer to an Objection. 16 

5. If this is the case [if shape is not distinguished from color], 
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how is it that, from a distance ( durat ) and in the darkness ( tamasi ), 
one does not discern ( avadhr ) riipa-color, but one discerns rupa-shape? 
How, without discerning the rQpa-shape of the trees ( vrksa ), etc., 
does one discern the rupa-shape of their row ( pahkti)? 

There is no distinct row of trees, etc. But, in these distant 
or obscured masses, color and shape are not discovered at the same 
time. One grasps (grhnati) something, but this is indistinct (avyakta): 
one asks himself what it is, or what is it that he sees. We 
know thus that one grasps solely the rOpa-color, but as it is dis¬ 
tinct and obscure, one sees only indistinctly. It is thus not pro¬ 
ven ( asiddha ) that information ( vijhapti ) is shape ( samsthdna ). n 
[781cl4] 

II: THEORY OF THE VATSlPUTRIYAS AND SAMMITYlAS: 
(vijnapti-as-movement). 

1. Presentation. 

6. Some 21 say: Bodily information ( kdyavijhapti) is a move¬ 
ment (gati) arisen from a thought . . . which wants this move¬ 
ment (tadvisayalambakacittader utpanna). 

Why does one say that it arises from a mind . . . which wants 
this movement? In order to exclude the movement of the lips (osthadi- 
kampita) . . . arisen, not from a thought which wants it, but 
from a thought which wants language. 

What is movement (gati)? A displacement (deiantarasamkranti). 

In which sphere (dyatana) is it included? It is included within 
the sphere of form ( rupdyatana ). 22 [781cl9, 

2. First argument; Refutation. 

7. How do you know that information is a displacement? 

Because one does not see (na avadhrta) that it has a particular 

characteristic (laksanavisesa ) [apart from displacement]. 

This argument does not hold. Thus the products of cooking 
(pdkajadravya), immediately in contact ( samyoga ) with one of 
the conditions of cooking ( pdkapratyaya) - fire (agni), sun ( surya ), 
snow (hima), vinegar (katuka), etc. - have some particularities 
(vilesa) without which one cannot recognize their particular cha¬ 
racteristics ( laksanavisesa ). However, there is no difference between 
before and after. The same holds here. Thus again equal piles 
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(tulyabhaga) of herbs to be burned ( dirghendhanatrna ), which each 
separately produce their flame ( jvala ), have some particularities 
without which one cannot recognize their particular characteristic. 
Yet, these different piles are not without differences. The same 
holds here. 23 

If, at the first contact between the product of cooking and 
its condition, the characteristic of being cooked were not to 
appear, neither would it appear later (pascat), for the condition of 
cooking does not vary. 

If the similar piles of herbs to be burned did not produce, 
pile by pile and separately, their flame, tnese flames would not 
have anything which would serve to distinguish them by means 
of dimension ( prama ), of light ( dyuti ) and of heat ( usman ). Thus 
it is not because a particular characteristic [other than displace¬ 
ment] is invisible [in the information] that one can say that in¬ 
formation is displacement. One should become conscious of this 
particular characteristic. [782a 1] 

3. Second Argument; Refutation. 

8. Since information is not a cause of extinction ( vinasahetu ), 
we know that it is a displacement. 

This argument no longer holds. Let us take for example 
the mind ( citta ), mental states ( caitta ), sound ( sabda ), a flame 
(jvala), etc. What causes of extinction do they have? [We know 
that they do not have any] and that they perish immediately 
(ksananirodha). The same holds for all of the rest: extinction does 
not depend on a cause (na hetum apeksate). 2 * 

But the mind, etc., also has a cause of extinction: its own 
impermanence ( svanityatva ). 

If this were the case, then why not reason in this same 
way for things other [than the mind, etc.]? [From this point of 
view], other things are not distinguished [from the mind]. Why? 
You know that for the mind, etc., extinction does not depend on 
a cause, but this holds for all of the rest as well as for the mind 

If the extinction of dharmas other [than the mind, etc.], were 
not to depend on a cause, the material cause (rupadisvabhava) . . . 
of fuel ( indhana ) would no longer be perceived ( grhita) before the 
contact (samyoga) with the fuel . . . with the fire ( agni) . . . 
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as well as after this very contact; or rather, it would be perceived 
as well after as before. 1 * 

a. When wind (vdyu) does not reach the lamp ( dipa ), when 
a hand ( pini ) does not grasp the bell ( ghanta ), the flame of 
the lamp ( dlpajvdla ) and the sound of the bell ( ghant&iabda ) are 
clearly perceived; afterward, they are no longer thus. However, 
[even according to you], the extinction of the flame and of the 
sound depend neither upon the wind nor on the hand. The same 
holds for the fuel, etc.; there is no difficulty here. 26 

b. Let us suppose that the fuel . . . perishes in the fire 
. . . , and that, in this manner, its material nature is no longer 

perceived. Immediately after its contact with the fire ( samyogdnanta- 
ram), one should no longer perceive it, for after coming into con¬ 
tact with it, it is modified. 27 

c. The external condition ( bdhyapratyaya ) of cooking remains 
unchanged ( nirviiista ), giving rise [successively] to different cooked 
products ( pdkaja ) with the characteristics of being cooked {pakajala- 
ksanaviiesa ) more and more pronounced (lit: of inferior, medium, 
or superior category). But how could they arise, later, from the 
same cause [from the same condition of cooking] which formerly 
caused them to perish? It is impossible ( ayukta ) that the dharma 
which brings about arising is confused with the dharma which 
causes extinction: two dharmas of opposite iyiruddha) characteristics 
do not form a single cause: this is known by everyone ( lokaprasid - 
dha). Thus conditioned ( samskrta ) dharmas do not depend (na- 
peksante) on a cause of extinction (nivdiahetu): they perish spon¬ 
taneously ( svarasena nirudhyante). n Whether things are perceived 
( grhlta ) or are not perceived as formerly ( yathapurvam ), is, let us 
remember, the specific characteristic (laksanavifesa) of the continua¬ 
tion (anupravrtti) and of the extinction ( nirodha ) of the series ( sam- 
tdna ): it enjoys a subtle increase. 

d. If extinction ( vindSadharma ) had a cause, it would not 
be a dharma perishing without a cause; the mind ( citta ), the 
mental states ( caitta ), etc., which depend on a cause in order to 
arise, would also depend on a cause in order to perish. Now, 
[from your very own admission], the mind and the mental states 
do not have any other cause of extinction than their own imper¬ 
manence ( svdnityatva ), as everyone knows ( lokaprasiddha ). 

3. Since the causes [of extinction] would differ [according 
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to the case], there would be different extinctions (vinasavisesa). 
Fire, sun, snow, vinegar, etc., being different, would produce diff¬ 
erent cooked foods. 29 

f. Finally, with respect to the dharma which has already 
perished, one would have to find a cause which would cause it 
to perish anew, as with rflpa, etc. 

This is why extinction absolutely does not have any cause, 
and as extinction does not have a cause, everything perishes as 
soon as it arises ( utpattyanantaravinasa ). One can know then 
that there is no displacement. [782a25] 

4. Third Argument; Refutation. 

9. Since information does not have any generating cause ( jana - 
kahetu), we know that it is a displacement ( desantarasamkranti ). 

This argument no longer holds, for information has a generat¬ 
ing cause. The earlier ( purva ), with respect to the later ( pascima ), 
constitutes a generating cause. Thus, for example, the mind of the 
earlier moment ( purvaksanacitta ) with respect to the mind of the 
later moment ( pascimaksanacitta ); the product of an earlier cooking 
( pakaja ) with respect to the product of a later cooking; milk 
{ksira) with respect to curdled milk (dadhi); grape juice ( draksarasa ) 
with respect to wine ( mrdvika ); wine with respect to vinegar 
( katuka ), etc. 30 Thus there is no dharma which changes place. 
Since there is no displacement, how could there be movement? 
]782a20] 

5. The Impossibility of Movement. 

10. Furthermore, [from two things the one]. If a dharma is 
stable ( asasthita ), it is without movement ( agatika ); being without 
movement, it should always remain in one place. If a dharma is 
not stable, it is also without movement, for, perishing as soon as 
it arises ( utpattyanantaravinasin ), it does not include movement. 

If this is the case, what is this movement that you speak of? 

That which one sees in another place is not the same thing 
as before (yad desdntare drstam tan mQladravyam na bhavati). 

How does one know that this is no longer the same thing? 

Because in such and such a place, there is arising which is 
always renewing itself: such as the flames of a pile of straw on 
fire ( trnajv&la ), or the play of the shade (chaya). The shade seen 
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in such a place is not that of another place; if the umbrella re¬ 
mains unmoving, the light of the sun ( sQryddidyuti ) . . . becomes 
more distant, comes closer, turns, and then one sees that the 
shade becomes larger, becomes smaller, or turns. If one hides the 
light, no shade would appear. 

Our opponent ( paravddin ) objects: Why is there this subtle 
objection against displacement? How does one know that that which 
one seens in one place is not the same thing as before? 

But this apni'' touches <> our dilemma presented above: 

“If a dharma is /able, u is without movement, etc.” 

Furthermore, the external condition ( bahyapratyaya ) of cooking, 
fire ( agni ), etc., does not vary ( abhinna ) and, nevertheless, later 
(paicat ), different cooked products are perceived ( grhlta ). By this 
proof, we know that, in each instant ( ksane ksane), there is a 
different cooked item [and not the same item more and more 
cooked]. 

Under the pretext that there is no cause which makes these 
items different, you pretend that the item moreover is the same 
item as before. But as there is no reason why this [new item] 
should be identical to the former one, why not admit ( kenanistam ) 
that this is no longer the former item. These two hypotheses 
cannot both be held, and so movement ( gati ) is not proven (si- 
ddha). [782bl3] 

III: THEORY OF THE SAURYODAYIKA- 
DARSTANTIKAS: 

( VIJNA PTI-A S- WIND). 


1. Presentation. 

11. The Sauryodayikas 31 say: Operations ( samskara ), in re¬ 
ality, do not displace themsleves ( deh&ntaram na samkramanti), 
for, by their nature ( svabhavatas ), they perish instantly (ksane ksane 
nirudhyante). But, separately, there is a dharma. It has for its 
cause ( hetu) a certain thought ( cittavisesa ) which produces it by 
relying ( nifritya ) on the hand (pdni), the foot ( pada), etc. It is 
the cause which causes the hand, or the foot ... [to renew them¬ 
selves in a series] arising in another place. It is called movement 
(gati) and also bodily information (kdyavijhapti). In which sphere 
(dyatana) is it included? It is included within the sphere of visible 
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things ( rupayatana ). 

Then why does not the eye ( caksus ) see it in the same way 
in which it sees rupa-color ( varnarupa)? Since it is not seen, it 
does not inform another: why call it information? How do you 
know that this dharma really exists? How does this dharma cause 
the body to displace itself and “another” to arise? 

This is explained by the wind element (vayudhatu) which has 
arisen from a certain thought (cittavisesad utpannah). The wind 
element, by its nature ( svabhdvatas), is mobile ( cala ). It is the 
cause which causes the foot to renew itself in another place. Apart 
from wind, where is there to be found a dharma endowed with 
mobility? Grasses (trna ), leaves ( parna ), etc., do not have any other 
mobility than the external wind. How could they move themselves? 
It is when the wind moves (cal-) them, projects (aksip-) them and 
touches ( samyui -) them that they move. One should thus admit that 
the wind can cause the hand, etc., to stir and to arise in another 
place. Why do you tire yourself out searching for any other thing 
which, neither by its nature ( svabhava) nor through its activity 
(kriya), is able to constitute a dharma capable of movement? [782b26] 

2. Refutation. 

12. a. According to you, the wind element (vayudhatu) which 
has arisen from a certain thought (cittavisesad utpannah) and 
the cause of the arising of the hand ... in another place would 
be bodily information (kayavijfiapti). But how can this wind 
element, which is not information, be called information? Further¬ 
more, to desire that the sphere of tangible things (sparsiyatana), 
which includes the wind, 32 be good (kusala) or evil (akusala) is 
not Buddhist (na sakyaputrlyam). 33 

b. According to you, a certain thought (cittavisesa) causes the 
body to arise in another place, and this arising of the body 
is bodily information. But such bodily information is imagined 
(kalpita), non-existent in and of itself (na dravyasat), for the body 
is by nature a composite of multiple dharmas (sambahuladharma- 
samghata). Furthermore, how can [the body], which is not in¬ 
formation, be called information? Smell (ghandha), etc., do not 
inform another. Finally, to desire that smell, etc., be good or evil 
is not Buddhist. 34 

c. According to you, rupa-color (varnarupa) which has arisen from 
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a certain thought is bodily information. But this rQpa-color does 
not arise from a certain thought: it arises from its own seeds 
(svablja) and from a certain wind (vSyuvisesa). Furthermore, to 
desire that rQpa-color be good or evil is not Buddhist. 

13. If this rupa-color itself is not bodily information, its arising 
in another place would constitute bodily information. 

O great fool (devanahpriya) ! 1S Arbitrarily (jenjf), you exhaust 
your forces on this act of information ( vijhaptikarman ) and with 
much ardor you accumulate various hypotheses ( ch’uan-chi $$g+); 
but, when something cannot be acquired through effort, why should 
one persist in it (prayatnato ’sddhyesu kirn prayatnena)? Who can 
demonstrate ( vyavasthap -) that this arising [of the rQpa] is a reality 
distinct ( anyad dravyam ) [from the rQpa itself]? If the arising of 
the rQpa which is perceived is not similar to the rQpa, etc., if the 
organ which sees it is not similar to the eye, etc., how would the 
seeing subject recognize its existence? If it is invisible, how can 
one call it information? We have said above that it does not 
inform others. Finally, if rQpa-color can be good (ku&ala) or evil 
( akusala ), one could say that its arising constitutes bodily informa¬ 
tion. But rupa-color is neither good nor evil: we have said this 
above. Thus its arising likewise [is neither good nor evil, and does 
not constitute bodily information]. Consequently, there is no' true 
action of bodily information. [782c 15] 

B. THE AVIjfiAPTI 36 

14. If this were the case, bodily action (kayakarman) is solely 
non-information (avijhapti). What dharma is this non-information? 
It is a rupa, discipline ( samvara ), 37 etc., contained in the sphere of 
intelligence (dharmayatana). 3 * But how, in the realm of desire (kam- 
adhdtu), does non-information arise without [preliminary] information 39 

If there is, in the realm of desire, such non-information, 
what is the error (dosa) in this? 

Non-information would there be subordinate to the mind ( cit- 
tdnuparivartiri), as in the realm of form (rupadhdtu). But then, in 
a man who has a different thought [from that which produces the 
avijhapti] or who is without thought (acittaka), there would neither 
be any discipline ( samvara ) nor non-discipline ( asamvara ). 40 

We say that non-information [called discipline] is projected for 
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a fixed time ( kalasamadanat ), 41 and thus we avoid this error. (You 
yourselves, Vaibhasikas, are forced to admit that, in the realm of 
desire, a non-information of lying can arise without preliminary 
vocal information). If not, then when one recites the Pratimoksa 
and a monk keeps silent and does not confess, how could he com¬ 
mit the transgression of lying (mrsavadapatti ) ? 42 

[If non-information always results from information], there would 
not be any morally neutral ( avyakrta: indifferent from the moral 
point of view) bodily action, since the action of non-information 
has only two moral types [good or bad]. 43 

Finally, there would not be at one and the same moment 
( ekaksane ) good and evil bodily actions, since non-information 
necessarily endures, in the sense that a weak mind {mrducetana) 
does not project ( dksipati) non-information, but non-information 
projected by a strong mind ( tivracetana ) necessarily endures. 44 

Even thought, one arbitrarily ( anurucim ) posits the existence 
of material actions (j rQpakarman ), bodily and vocal, one cannot 
prove that they are good or evil. Why? Because material action, 
at the end of one’s life, will be entirely abandoned. How then 
could one produce ( abhinirvrt ) later an agreeable (manojfid) or 
disagreeable ( amanojUa ) result ( phala)? [782c28] 
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SECOND PART 

THE MECHANISM OF THE RETRIBUTION OF ACTION 

I: THE THEORY OF THE SARVASTIVADIN-VAIBHASIKAS : 

THE EXISTENCE OF PAST ACTION 

15. Some 43 say: Why would this be impossible ( ayukta)? Past 
action (atltakarman) in and of itself (svabhdvatas ) really exists 
( asti ), and it gives forth ( prayacchati) its fruit ( phala) realized in 
the future (andgatddhvany abhinirvrttah). 

Pustules ( visphota ) growing on a tumor ( ganda )/ You now 
pretend that past action exists in and of itself. 46 But that which 
no longer exists after having existed (yad bhutapurvam paSc&n na 
bhavati) is called “past.” 47 How can you admit that it exists in 
and of itself ( svabh&vatas)? 

But the Bhagavat said: 

"Actions do not perish, ever after millons of cosmic eras. When 
the complex [of conditions] and the desired time come together, 
they ripen [for the series].” 48 The Bhagavat said that action does 
not perish. How do you explain this? 

This means that completed action ( krtakarman ) is not without 
fruit ( nihphala ), as the second half of the stanza explains. Who 
does not admit ( kenanistam ) that good or bad ( kusalakusala) 
action, even a long time afterwards (yun rin por yah), gives forth 
(prayacchati) its fruit? It only remains to ask ( vic&rayitavyam ) 
how it gives forth its fruit. Does it give forth its fruit like the 
rice seed ( idliblja ), etc., by a special evolution of the series which 
it modifies (samtdnaparindmaviiesa)* 9 ? Or does it give forth its 
fruit because its being (svalaksana) subsists for a long time (dl- 
rghakdlam avatisthate ) and does not perish (na vinasyate)™? If 
it is by a special evolution of the series that it gives forth its 
fruit, this is fine, but if it gives forth its fruit because its being 
(svalaksana) subsists for a long time, one must say that the action 
in and of itself (t’i |& = svabhava) avoids extinction for a long 
time (dlrghakalam na vinasyate) and that thus it gives forth its 
fruit. But it is not because action no longer has any being (svala¬ 
ksana) that it is called “destroyed” (vinasta); it is because the 
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action no longer exercises any activity ( kriydm na karoti) that it 
is called destroyed 51 . Why does the action no longer exercise any 
activity? Because it no longer projects ( aksip -) any future fruit. 
Why does it no longer project any future fruit? Because it has 
already formerly projected this fruit and, after having projected 
it, it can no longer project it anew; in the same way a dharma, 
after having arisen, does not arise anew. [783al6] 

16. Why does this action not project any other fruits, fruits 
of out-flowing ( nisyandaphala ), etc. 51 ? 

Because the fruits of out-flowing have no limit. 53 

Should not the action existing at the present moment (varta- 
mana), which has already projected its fruit, no longer project it 
anew? The action in and of itself ( karmasvabhdva ) does not perish, 
but remains eternally ( nityam ) present. Why does it not eternally 
project the fruit that it gives forth? 

Have we not said above that after having projected its fruit, 
it can no longer project it anew? In the same way a dharma, 
after having arisen, does not arise anew. 

Why does it lead to this difficulty? 

Even though we have mentioned this above, you have not 
resolved this difficulty. If action in and of itself ( karmasvabhdva ) 
were constantly present, it should, as at the very center of its 
present [existence], always be called present and always project 
its fruit; it should, as at the beginning [of its present existence], 
always be reborn. 

But even though past action in and of itself {atitakarmasva- 
hdva) really exists ( asti ), it no longer has any activity ( kdritra) and 
consequently is not present. Not being present, it no longer projects 
any fruit. 

This is not at all correct, for if [action] in and of itself 
( svabhdva ) were always to exist, it should, as during its present 
[existence], always exercise its activity. Otherwise, if the past dhar- 
mas admitted by you were to have the capacity {sdmarthya) of 
giving forth ( prayam ) a fruit, how would they not be present? 

But the expression "present” is applied exclusively to the 
dharmas which grasp ( pratigrhnanti ) - or which project - their fruit. 

This is not at all correct, for if the [ripening] activity is the 
same we would have some dharma present ( vartamana ) and past 
(atlta) at one and the same time. 54 A dharma which no longer 
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exercises the activity of grasping ( pratigrah -) a fruit is called “past”; 
a dharma exercising the activity of giving forth ( prayam -) a fruit 
is called “present.” When this activity is exhausted, it is called 
“destroyed” ( vinasta ). If the dharmas, after having perished, were 
to perish anew, it would also have to be the case that, after 
having arisen, they would arise anew. Thus your theory [that a 
past action causes a fruit] is not proven ( asiddha ). [783b 1] 

17. How does a dharma “project” ( dksipati ) its fruit? 

By setting it up (vyavasthdp -) in such a way that it arises 
later. 

But then at the very last moment of its existence, [the Arhat] 
freed from the impurities ( ksindsrava ) does not project any fruit, 
since this fruit willl not arise later. 55 Consequently, the mind of 
the Arhat, not being present, will not be destroyed ( vinasta ) and 
will not enter the past. If, in the present, it is without activity 
(kdritra), how, in the future, could one say that it is destroyed? 

Even though it is without activity [at the present moment], 
it will be thus when it is destroyed [later]. 

Then, while being past, it would be able to be destroyed again! 
If the thing already destroyed could again be destroyed anew, 
the thing already arisen could arise again. This is in contradic¬ 
tion ( virodhadosa ) with that which has been said above. 

The mind of the Arhat exists; it has the power of engendering 
a fruit in the future; nevertheless, if the conditions (pratyaya) are 
lacking, this fruit will not arise. 56 

This is not at all correct. If the fruit should not arise, how 
will one know if the mind [which projects it in vain] exists and is 
capable of engendering it? One should say that this mind con¬ 
tradicts the law of twofold conditions {pratyaya ), for [at one 
and the same time] it is and it is not: even though arisen from 
a cause {hetuta utpannam), it is not capable of engendering its 
fruit later. This is why the system according to which a [mind] 
of this type can project a fruit, does not hold. It must absolutely 
be the case that the seed (blja) causes the fruit to grow (vrdh-) 
in order that it be called “projector of the fruit.” 

Furthermore, the School [of the Vaibhasikas] holds that 
the past {atlta) and the future {anigata) exist in and of themselves 
{svabhdvatas). But then how would the future not be present and a 
projector of fruit? If all things ( sarvadravya ) were to exist at all 
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times ( sarvakala ), at what moment would there be anything not 
existing in and of itself? However, according to the sutra, [action] 
ripens only when it encounters the complex of conditions ( pra- 
tyayasamagri) and a favorable time (kala). 

Finally, the [Vaibhasikas] should tell us what this principle 
is, this state ( avastha ), this power that “sets it up in such a way 
that it arises” and is called for this reason “the projector of the 
fruit”; in fact [according to them] everything exists always. 

Thus their theory which holds that past action ( atltakarman ) 
exists in and of itself ( svabhdvatas ) and gives forth ( prayam ) a 
fruit realized in the future ( anagatadhvany abhinirvrttam) is not 
proven ( asiddha ) [783bl9] 

II: THE THEORY OF THE EARLY SAMMITIYAS: 

AVIPRANASA. 


1. Presentation. 57 

18. In this case, one should admit that the two actions, bodily 
and vocal action, good or bad, deposit ( adadhati 58 ) in the psycho¬ 
physical series ( skandhasamtana ) a separate dharma, existing in 
and of itself ( dravyasat ) and classed among things not associated 
with the mind ( cittaviprayuktasamskara 55 ). For some, this dharma 
is called increase ( upacaya 60 ); for others "without extinction” 
(avipranasa 61 ) By reason of this dharma, one realized ( abhinirvrt- 61 ), 
the future agreeable or disagreeable fruit. In order that this should 
equally be mental action ( manahkarman ), one should admit the ex¬ 
istence of this dharma. If not (anyatra), when another mind arises 
and when the mental action has disappeared (nivrtta), if this par¬ 
ticular dharma were not deposited in the mental series (cittasamtand), 
how could one realize the future fruit? Thus it is necessary ( niyatam ) 
to admit the existence of such a dharma. [783b26] 

2. Refutation. 

19. a. When, first, one has studied ( abhyas -) a text ( grantha 63 ) 
and when, a long time afterwards, one recalls it to memory ( smrti ); 
when, first, one has seen or heard . . . objects ( visaya ) and when, 
a long time afterwards, one reproduces them in the memory, at 
what moment ( ksana ) what dharma is produced ( utpadayati ) which 
permits later the calling up of these memories? 
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b. With respect to the mind of entry into the absorption of 
extinction (nirodhasamapatticitta), what dharma does it produce 
by virtue of which, later ( paicat ), upon leaving this absorption, 
there will appear the mind-of-leaving-the-absorption ( vyutth&naci - 
tta)? 6A 

c. Finally, when one paints the flower of a citron tree (md- 
tulungapuspa ) with the red essence of paint ( laksarasarakta ) 65 - 
when both of them [the paint and the flower] perish together - 
what dharma is produced by virtue of which, later, when the 
fruit arises, the pip (fcesara) will be of red color ( raktavarna)? 66 
[783c3] 


III: THEORIES OF THE SAUTRANTIKAS: 

samtanaparinAma 67 


1. Presentation. 

20. This is why, with the exclusion of this separate imaginary 
(parikalpita) dharma arisen from the two actions, bodily and vocal 
action, it suffices that a special type of volition ( cetanaviiesa ) 
exercises a perfuming ( bhdvana ) on the mental series ( cittasamtdna ) 
and creates a potentiality ( iakti) therein. Through a special evolu¬ 
tion ( parindmavisesa ) of this potentiality, a certain fruit ( phalavlsesa ) 
will arise later. Thus when one paints the flower of the citron tree 
( matuluhgapuspa ) with the red essence of paint ( laksarasarakta ), 
the series of the flower evolves ( parinamate ) and, at the moment 
when the fruit is formed, the pip ( kesara ) is of red color (rak¬ 
tavarna). We can know that the perfuming ( bhdvana ) of the internal 
(ddhydtmika) dharmas occurs in the same manner. 68 

[783c8] 

2. Answer to the Objections. 

21. Why not admit that the two actions, bodily and vocal 
action, perfume the mental series ( cittasamtdna)? 

a. Because it is by virtue of a mind ( cittam apeksya) that 
bodily or vocal action is good ( kuiala ) or bad ( akusala ).*’ It is 
impossible (ayukta) that, rendered good or bad by a mind, it would 
be able [in its own right] to give forth (prayam-) a future agree¬ 
able or disagreeable fruit to a distinct series. In fact, it is not 
one thing which does the action and another which gathers the 
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fruit. (Tibetan version: That by which something is rendered good 
or bad is capable of giving to the series of this thing an agree¬ 
able or disagreeable fruit, but the series cannot do [anything simi¬ 
lar]). 

b. Let us suppose that the being (/ 7 f§, svabhava) of the com¬ 
pleted action is destroyed ( vinasta ), but that, nevertheless, the mental 
series ( cittasamtana ) perfumed ( bhavita ) by this action could, by 
a special evolution of its potentialities (saktiparinamavisesa), give 
forth ( prayam -) an agreeable or disagreeable future fruit. But 
then, after the absorptions lacking mind (acittakasamapatti) and 
after existence among the non-conscious gods (asamjnideva) 70 
wherein the mental series ( cittasamtana ) is cut off ( chirrna ), how 
could action anterior [to these states] later bear an agreeable or 
disagreeable fruit? [783cl4] 
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THIRD PART 

THE “SERIES” OR THE RIPENING ACTION 

I. PRELIMINARY QUESTION: NIRODHASAMAPATTI. 71 

1. Opinion of the SarvSstivadin-Vaibhasikas. 

22. Some 72 say: In the present life ( iha janmani), the mind 
( citta ) perfumed (Jbhavita) by former actions again takes up its course 
( pratisamdadhati ) after absorption; thus, it gives forth agreeable 
and disagreeable future fruits. 

But since the mind has been interrupted ( samucchinna ) [during 
the absorption], how can it again take up its course? 

It has the "mind of entry into the absorption ” ( samapatticitta ) 
for its equal and immediate antecedent ( samanantarapratyaya ) and 
thus it again takes up its course. 

But the mind of entry into the absorption has been destroyed 
(vinasta) for a long time. How could it constitute an equal and 
immediate antecedent? We have excluded the hypothesis that past 
action ( atltakarman ) is able to give forth ( prayam -) a fruit. This 
exclusion should equally be applied here. 73 Thus the “mind of 
leaving the absorption” ( vyutthanacitta ) does not take up again 
the course of the mind. [783c 19] 

2. Root-opinion of the Dirstantikas. 

23. Some 74 say: It is through the force of its seeds ( bijavaidt ) 
supported on the material organs (rupindriyasrita) that the mind pos¬ 
terior to the absorption comes into existence. In fact, the seeds 
( bija ) which give rise to the mind and to mental states ( cittacaitta) 
rest according to circumstance ( yath&yogam ) on [one] of the two 
following series ( samtana); the mental series (cittasamtana) or the 
series of the material organs ( ruplndriyasamtana ). 

But does not the sOtra 75 say that the manas and the dharmas 
are the conditions ( pratyaya ) which give rise to the mental con¬ 
sciousness ( manovijMna)? [If, during the absorption, only the 
material organs bear the seeds of the future mental consciousness], 
if there were no manas [to bear these seeds], how would the men¬ 
tal consciousness arise? 
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Know this: it happens (syat 16 ) that, by "manas,” the sutra de¬ 
signates the seeds of the manas ( manobija); in order to designate 
the cause [namely the seeds of the manas], it employs through me¬ 
taphor ( upacdra ) the name of the effect [namely the manas itself.] 
In this same way, in order to designate the tangible ( sprastavya ), 
one employs through metaphor the name [of the results of the tangi¬ 
ble]: hunger ( bubhuksa ) and thirst ( pipasa ). 

But how could each mind and each mental state arise from 
two series of seeds ( bijasamtana)? We do not see, in the dharmas 
issued from seeds, any stalk ( ankura ), etc., nor that there is anything 
similar to them. There can be many conditions ( pratyaya ) for the 
same fruit, but it is false that a single fruit arises from two seeds 
(biff). 

In admitting this, you do not avoid the difficulty mentioned 
above (Para. 21): “But then, after the absorptions lacking mind 
( acittakasamapatti ) and after existence among the nonconscious 
gods ( asamjhideva ) wherein the mental series ( cittasamtana) is cut 
off (chinna), how could action anterior [to these states] later bear 
an agreeable or disagreeable fruit?” [783c29] 

3. Branch-opinion of Vasumitra, of the Sautrantikas, etc. 

24. But, say some, this error ( dosa ) is due to the theory ( paksa ). 

To what theory? 

To the theory of those who admit that these states ( avastha ) 
of absorption and of non-consciousness are lacking mind ( avittaka ). 
Some 11 say that these states are endowed with a mind ( sacittaka) 
and they thus avoid the error mentioned [in Para. 23]. Thus the 
Bhadanta Vasumitra in the treatise ( sastra ) entitled Pariprccha says: 
"Those who consider the absorption of extinction (nirodhasamapatti ) 
as being deprived of mind ( acittaka ) run afoul of the difficulty [of 
explaining how the mind is taken up again after the absorption]. 
But / maintain that this absorption of extinction is endowed with 
a subtle mind (suksmacitta ). The difficulty does not exist for me.” 
Vasumitra again quotes the sutra in order to establish his theory, 
such as the sutra which says: "The bodily energies ( kayasamskara ) 
of him who resides ( viharati ) in the absorption of extinction do not 
let themselves be destroyed ( niruddha ),” etc., up to: "his organs do 
not deteriorate ( praluj-), his consciousness ( vijhana ) does not leave 
his body.” 19 [784a6] 
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25. With what consciousness is this state endowed? 

Some say: It is endowed with the sixth consciousness, the 
mental consciousness (manovijhana). 

But 79 does not the sOtra say: “By reason of the manas [mental 
organ] and the dharmas, there arises the mental consciousness; 
from the coming together of the three, there is contact; and at 
the same time as contact, there also arises sensation, ideas, 
volition” ( manah pratltya dharmdms cotpadyate manovijhanam. tra- 
yandm samnipatah sparsah, sahajata vedana samjha cetana ca). i0 
How could this state (the absorption of extinction) be endowed 
with a mental consciousness without the coming together of the 
three [manas, dharmas, mental consciousness]? How could there 
be the coming together of the three without a contact? How could 
there be contact without sensation and ideas? Now this state is 
called “absorption extinguishing sensation and ideas” ( samjhaved- 
itanirodhasam&patti). 

We are presented with the objection: Why does the Bhagavat 
say: "By reason of sensation, there is thirst” ( vedanapratyaydtrsnd ), 
whereas any sensation is not indifferently the cause of thirst? The 
same holds for contact ( sparsa ). No contact of any kind is in¬ 
differently the cause of sensation (vendanapratyaya). 

The Bhagavat himself, in another sQtra, distinguished (visis, 
prabhid) the circumstances. He says that “sensation arisen from 
contact accompanied by ignorance ( avidydsamsparsaja avedana) is 
the cause of thirst ( trsna),’ m but nowhere does he distinguish a 
particular contact which would [alone] be the cause of sensation. 
Since he does not distinguish any separate one, your objection is 
not good. [784a 14] 

4. Variant Branch-opinion of the Sautr&ntikas 

a. Presentation. 

26. Some 82 say: The phrase: "From the coming together of 
the three ( trikasamnipata ),. there is contact (sparsa)" signifies that, 
when the three substances [manas, dharmas and mental conscious¬ 
ness] are capable of uniting, contact arises. But, in this state (ava¬ 
st hd: absorption of extinction), they are not capable of produding 
(utpdd-) contact nor, moreover, sensation (vedana) and ideas (samjha) 
[which result from contact], for the mind of entry into absorption 
(samapdtticitta ) is lost ( dusita ). If, in this state of absorption, there 
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is no contact, how much more so (kirn uta ) will sensation and ideas 
be lacking? Thus, in this state, there is only a mental consciousness 
( manovijhana ) without mental states ( caitta). 

In this case, is the mental consciousness of this state good 
(kusala), is it defiled ( klista), or is it morally neutral ( avyakrta)? 

What errors are there in admitting this? [784al8] 
b. Refutation. 

27. This manovijnana can neither be kusala, nor klista, nor 
avyakrta. 83 

a. If this mental consciousness were good (kusala), how could 
it be good without being associated ( samprayukta) with the roots 
of good, non-greed, etc. (alobhadikusalamula) ? 84 To suppose that 
it is associated with these roots of good, non-greed, etc., how could 
there not be contact? 

But, being projected ( aksipta ) by a good "similar and immediate 
antecedent” (kusala samanantarapratyaya), this mental consciousness 
is good. 95 

It is not, for immediately after a good mind, three types of 
minds [good, bad, neutral] can appear. 86 

Furthermore, a good mind projected by the force of the 
roots of good is not capable of dispelling ( nivrt -) non-greed ( alobha), 
etc. 

Finally, without the roots of good, it cannot be good. Now 
the absorption of extinction, like Extinction [Nirvana] itself, is good. 
[784a25] 

b. If this mental consciousness were defiled (klista), how could 
it be defiled without being associated ( samprayukta) with defile¬ 
ments, greed, etc. (lobhadiklesa) ? To suppose that it is associated 
with the defilements, greed, etc., how coult' there be a contact 
[involving the presence of mental states]? Thus, the Bhagavat 
himself said in the DasapariprcchasQtra: “No ( anyatama ) sensation- 
aggregate ( vedanaskandha ), no idea-aggregate ( samjhaskandha ), no 
volition-aggregate ( samskaraskandha ) has contact ( sparsa) for its 
cond ition ( pratyaya ). ’ ’ 

Furthermore, if the absorption of non-consciousness ( asam - 
jhisamapatti) is not considered as defiled, how much more so (kim 
uta) the absorption of extinction. [784a28] 

c. But, you say, this mental consciousness is neutral-non-defiled 
(avivrtavyakrta). 
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Has it arisen from retribution ( vipdkaja ) either relative to the 
attitudes (airyapathika), relative to the fine arts ( sailpasthanika ), 
or relative to objects of creation ( nairmita, nairmanika)? n 

What errors are there in admitting this? [784b 1] 

28. This manovijnSna is not vipakaja. 

a. Let us suppose that this mental consciousness has arisen 
from retribution (vipakaja). How, after an absorbed mind in the 
summit of existence ( bhavdgrasamapatticittanataram ), 8 ’ and after 
having itself been discarded (nivarita) during eight successive spheres 
(i bhumi ), 90 could a mind of the realm of desire produced from re¬ 
tribution (kamavacara vipdkaja citta) arise? 

Contrarily, how, afterwards, could the non-agitated (anihjyadi- 
citta) mind [of the two higher worlds’ 1 ] arise? Thus, in the Ma- 
hakausthilasOtra,’ 2 it is asked: “Upon leaving the absorption of 
extinction, how many contacts (sparsa) will one touch?” 

Answer: “Oh Mahakausthila, one will touch three contacts: 
contact with non-agitation ( aninjyaspar&a ), contact with nothing 
(akimcanyasparsa), and contact with no-marks (animitasparSa).” 9i 
[784b6] 

b. Furthermore, supposing that this mental consciousness is 
a retribution-mind ( vipakacitta ) projected by former actions (pur- 
vakarmaksipta), for what reason does it not go beyond the limit,’ 4 
the moment of leaving the contemplation fixed by the resolution 
to enter it? [784b8] 

c. Moreover, how does a mind absorbed in the summit of 
existence (bhavagrasamapdtticitta), having extinction for its object 
( nirodhdlambaka ), and having arrived at the end (nisthdgata), in 
order that a mind arisen from retribution (vipakapha/acitta) pro¬ 
jected (aksipta) by the impregnations of former actions ( purva - 
karmavdsand) of the realm of desire ( kamadhdtu ) happen to man¬ 
ifest itself, whereas it does not manifest itself in earlier states? 
[784b 10] 

d. If finally, among beings here, matter arisen from retribution 
(vipakajarupa), after having been cut off ( samucchinna ), is not 
taken up again (na pratisamdadhati), why could the mind arisen 
from retribution, once it is cut off, not be taken up again? [784b 

H] 

29. This manovijfiana is neither airyapathika, nor sailpasthani¬ 
ka, nor nairmita. 
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But this mental consciousness is relative to the attitudes ( air- 
yapathika), relative to the fine arts (sailpasthanika ), or relative to 
objects of creation (nairmita, nairmanika). 

a. How could this mind bear ( alambeta ) on the attitudes, etc.? 
In the absence of contact ( sparsa ), how could it carry them out 
( abhisamskr•)? 

b. Furthermore, it is admitted (isyate) that the nine successive 
absorptions ( navanupurvaviharasamapatti ) 95 and the eight libera¬ 
tions ( vimoksa ) 96 are good ( kusala ) by nature. Thus it is not pos¬ 
sible ( ayukta) that these states (avastha) present a defiled ( klista ) 
or morally neutral ( avyakrta ) mind. 

c. Finally, it is by utilizing the summit of existence ( bhavagra ), 

by grasping extinction ( nirodha ) as its object (visaya) and reflection 
on calm ( santamanasikara ) for its point of support (as ray a), that 
one enters into the absorption of extinction of ideas and of sensa¬ 
tion ( samjhdveditanirodha-samapatti ). 97 Thus, in the Mahakausthila- 
sutra , this question is posed on the absorption of extinction: 
“How many causes (hetu), how many conditions ( pratyaya ), are 
the base permitting one to enter into the absorption on the 

element-without-marks (animittadhatusamapatti) ?" 

Answer: “Oh Mahakausthila, two causes, two conditions, are 
the base permitting one to enter into the absorption on the 

element-without-marks: the absence of reflection on all ideas 
(sarvanimittamanasikarabhava) and reflection or the element-without- 
marks (animittadhatumanasikara).” If, in the absorption of extinc¬ 
tion, there were a mental consciousness, what would be its object 
(dlambana), and what would be its aspect ( akara)? 

It has extinction (nirodha — nirvdna ) for its object and calm 
(sama) for its aspect. 

Then, how could it not be good? If one admits that it is 
good, why does one not admit that it is associated ( samprayukta ) 
with the roots of good, non-greed, etc. ( alobhadikusalamula)? If one 
admits that it is associated with them, why does one not admit 
that it arises with contact (sparsa) as its condition? 

But what if it has another object [than extinction] and another 
aspect [than calm]? 

Then how, after the mind of entry into the absorption of 
extinction (nirodhasamapatticitta), could a distracted mind (viksip- 
tacitta) arise, without there being a contradiction (virodha)? To 


arbitrarily posit the existence of another type of avyakrta [distinct 
from the four known avydkrtas] is not correct ( ayukta ) for these 
two reasons. 

Thus you do not correctly ( yathabhutam) understand the 
meaning of the Agama [according to which the consciousness does 
not quit the body during absorption]. With conceit ( ahopurusikd 98 ) 
you figure that the sixth consciousness, the mental consciousness 
( manovijhdna ), is present in the absorption of extinction, etc., and 
that thus these states are endowed with mind ( saciltaka ).” [784b27] 

5. Theory of the Stitrapramanikas and of Vasubandhu. 

30. In this case, according to you, is the absorption of extinc¬ 
tion a state ( avastha) lacking mind ( acittaka ) or endowed with 
mind ( sacittaka)? 

We answer that this state is endowed with a mind: the 
subtle mind ( suksmacitta ) admitted by a group of the SOtrSpraman- 
ikas. 100 The fruit-of-retribution consciousness ( vipdkaphalavijhana ), 
endowed with all of the seeds ( sarvabijaka ), from the time of com¬ 
ing into existence ( pratisamdhibandhu ) until death ( cyuti ), con- 
continues in a series ( samtanena pravartate ) without being in¬ 
terrupted ( samucchinna ). In such and such an existence ( janman ), 
from the fact of retribution ( vipdka ), it flows on in a series under 
different aspects ( akaravisesa ) until Nirvana where it is definitively 
destroyed ( niruddha ). Since this consciousness is not interrupted 
[during these absorptions], these states which are called lacking mind 
are also called endowed with mind. As the six bodies of con¬ 
sciousness ( sadvijhanakdya) no longer exist in these states, they are 
called lacking mind. 101 Through the force of the mind preparatory 
(prdyogikacittay 02 to the absorption of extinction, etc., it happens 
that the seeds ( blja ) of the six consciousnesses are temporarily 
subdued ( vinasta ), and no longer manifest themselves; thus the 
absorption is called an absorption lacking mind. But it is not lack¬ 
ing any mind at all. [784c7] 

31. There are two types of mind: a store-mind ( acayacitta ), 
because it is the place where inumerable seeds ( apramanabija) 
are stored; and a multiple mind ( nanacitta ), because it functions 
( pravartate ) with different objects ( alambana ), aspects ( akara ) with 
different objects (alambana), aspects (akara) and modalities (vi- 
sesa). i0i Since this second mind is lacking in these states of absorp- 
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tion, etc., they are called free of mind. Thus when a chair ( asana ) 
has only one foot and when the other feet are missing, one says 
that it is without any feet. [784c 10] 

32. In the states wherein the seeds of the consciousnesses are 
subdued, the fruit-of-retribution consciousness ( vipakaphalavijnana ) 
[undergoes] from instant to instant (ksana ksene) a special evolu¬ 
tion ( parinamavisesa ) 104 and the force which subdues [the seeds of 
the consciousnesses] diminishes gradually until it disappears entirely, 
like boiling water (apah kvathyamanah ) 105 or the speed of the move¬ 
ment of an arrow ( isvavedhavega ), 106 which also diminish gradually 
until they entirely, disappear. Then, the seeds of the consciousuesses 
give forth their fruits: first, by virtue of these seeds, the mental 
consciousness ( manovijnana ) comes into existence; then and follow¬ 
ing in accord with conditions ( anupratyayam ), the other consciousnesses 
successively ( kramena ) arise. The fruit-of-retribution consciousness 
of which we have spoken above and wherein the seeds of different 
dharmas lie ( aliyate l07 ), is perfumed ( bhavita ) by such and such 
another consciousness and by their simultaneous ( sahabhu ) dharmas, 
good or bad. Accrding to circumstances ( yathayogam ), the force 
of the seeds ( bljabala ) increases. Through a special evolution of its 
series (samtanaparinamavisesa), considering tne maturity of the 
seeds and the coming together of its auxiliary cases ( sahakarikarana ), 
this [retribution-consciousness] realizes ( abhinirvartate ) agreeable (ista) 
and disagreeable ( anista ) future fruits. 

On this subject, the stanza ( gatha ) is quoted: 

“The mind (citta) endowed with infinite seeds ( anantabijaka ,) 
flows in a continuous current (srotasa vahati). Encountering ( prapya ) 
their proper conditions ( svapratyaya ), the seeds of the mind ( cit - 
tabija ) increase. 

“The force of the seeds matures gradually (kramena) and, 
when the conditions are brought together, it gives forth (prayac- 
chati) its fruit. In this same way, when one has painted the flower 
of the citron tree ( matulungapuspa ), the pip (kesara) has a red color 
(raktavarna) at the moment of the fruit.” 

On this subject, the Bhagavat, in the Samdhinirmocananama- 
mahayanasutra, spoke the stanza: 

“The appropriating consciousness, profound and subtle, like 
a violent current, proceeds with all of its seeds. 1 have not re¬ 
vealed it to the foolish, fearing that they would only imagine that 
it is a soul.” 108 [784c26] 
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II. THE ALAYAVIJNANA. 109 


1. Names. 110 

33. Since this consciousness continues ( pratisamdadhati ), and 
since it appropriates to itself ( upadadati ) the body ( kaya ), it is 
called the appropriating consciousness ( adanavijnana ). Since the 
seeds (blja) of all the dharmas lie therein ( allyate ), it is called the 
receptacle-consciousness ( alayavijndna ). Since it is the retribution 
(vipaka) of actions laid down in past lives (purvajanman), it is also 
called retribution-consciousness ( vipakaphalavijnana ). [784c29) 

2. Proof." 1 

34. a. If one does not admit the existence of this retribution- 
consciousness ( vipakavijnana ), what consciousness will appropriate 
(i upadd -) the body to itself? The other consciousnesses cannot 
penetrate-grasp ( pien-ch’ih ) the body without ever abandoning it 
until the end of life (ayus). 

b. What is the sphere ( dyatana ) or the aggregate ( skandha ) 
which, at the moment when the opposition ( pratipaksa ) of the 
defilements ( klesa ) and of their residues ( anusaya ) arises,- will be 
capable of cutting them off? 

This aggregate ( skandha ) resides in the mind which opposes 
them ( pratipaksacitta ). 

This cannot be ( ayukta ), for, being bound ( baddha ) to the 
defilements and to their residues, how could it oppose them? 112 

c. Among beings ( sattva ) born in the world of non-form 
( SrQpyadhatu ), when a defiled ( klista ), good ( kusala ) or pure ( an - 
asrava) mind is produced, where would the dharmas of retribution 
( vipdkadharma ) abide which constitute their realms of rebirth (gati) 
[if not in the receptacle-consciousness]? Or rather, [if you do not 
admit this receptacle-consciousness], you should say that their 
realm of rebirth contains some dharmas which are not of retribution 
or which are foreign to samsara ( aparyapannadharma ). Now this is 
contrary to your theories. 113 Furthermore, Anagamins born in the 
sphere of the summit of existence (bhavagrayatana) desire to 
destroy their last impurities (asrava) and so practice (bhavayanti) 
the path of opposition (pratipaksam&rga ); 114 but when the pure 
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mind ( anasravacitta ) of the sphere of nothingness ( akimcanyayatana ) 
arises among them, what is this separate substance ( anyad dravyam), 
proper to the summit of existence by virtue of which their exist¬ 
ence ( atmabhava) remains in this place without one saying that 
they are dead? This is neither the “resemblance” ( nikayasabhagata ) 
nor the vital principal (jivitendriya) us which forms a distinct sub¬ 
stance ( anyad dravyam) apart from the mind (citta) and matter 
(/ rupa ). These two are simply metaphors ( upavara ) designating the 
homogeneous progression ( avedha, pratiksepa) of the aggregates of 
retribution ( vipakaskandha ), and this homogeneous progression is 
not a real substance distinct [from these aggregates]. In the same 
way the homogeneous progession of the tare, etc., [is not dis¬ 
tinguished from tare]. This is why it is necessary to admit that 
oustide of the six bodies of consciousness ( sad vijhanakaya), there 
is, as we have described above, a special consciousness which 
contains the seeds. [785al3] 

3. Early Sources. 116 

35. In the sutras of the Tamraparniyanikaya, 117 this conscious¬ 
ness is called limb-of-existence consciousness ( bhavahgavijndna)-, 11 * 
in the sfltras of the Mahasamghikanikaya, root consciousness (mu- 
lavijhana ); 119 and the Mahisasakanik&ya call it the aggregate lasting 
until the end of samsara (asamsarikaskandha). 120 [785a 15] 

4. Alambana and Akara, 

36. What is the object ( alambana) and the aspect (akara) of 
this consciousness? 

Its object and its aspect are imperceptible (asamvidita). 

How can a consciousness be thus? 

You admit indeed that, in the state of the absorption of 
extinction, etc., there is a special consciousness the object and the 
aspect of which are difficult to know. The same holds here [for the 
receptacle-consciousness]. 121 

Within which aggregate (upadanaskandha) is this consciousness 
included? 

In truth (arthena), one should say that it is included within 
the consciousness aggregate ( vijhanopdddnaskandha ). [785a20] 


5. Answer to Objections. 
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37. a. In this case, how do you understand the phrase of the 
sQtra: What is the consciousness-aggregate? It is the six bodies of 
consciousness" (vijhanopadanaskandhah katamah. sad vijhanakaydh)V 22 
And again: ‘ 'Name-and-form exist by reason of the consciousness 
and the consciousness is the six bodies of consciousness" {yijhanapra- 
tyayam namarupam. vijhdnam sad vijhanakdydh). 

We should know that this sQtra has a hidden meaning (abhi- 
prdya, abhisamdhi), like the sQtra which says: “What is the ope¬ 
rative-aggregate? It is the six bodies of volition” ( samskaraskandhah 
katamah. sac cetanakdyah ), m whereas the operative-aggregate also 
contains dharmas [other that these six volitions]. 124 The same holds 
here: [the consciousness-aggregate contains items other than the 
six bodies of consciousnesses, notably the receptacle-consciousness]. 

b. But the sQtra speaks solely of the six consciousnesses [and 
says nothing about receptacle-consciousness]; what is its intention? 

The Bhagavat explains in the Samdhinirmocana : “I have not 
revealed it to the foolish, fearing that they would only imagine that 
it [the receptacle-consciousness] is a soul. 125 ” 

Why would the foolish imagine that it is a soul? 

Because this consciousness has no beginning ( anadikdlika ) and 
lasts until the end of samsara: because, very subtle ( atisuksma ) in 
its aspect, it does not change. But the six consciousnesses, in. their 
points of support ( asraya ), object ( alambana ), aspect ( akara ) and 
modality (visesa), are gross ( sthUla ) and easy to know; as they are 
associated ( samrayukta ) with the defilements ( kleSa ) and with the 
path which opposes them ( pratipaksamarga ), as they are included 
(vyavasthdpita) within the categories of defilement ( samklesa ) and 
purification ( vyavadana ), their nature is that of a caused consciousness 
phalavijHdna). By this argument ( aunmana ), one will know that a 
cause-consciousness ( bljavijhdnay 26 exists. Nevertheless the sQtras 
through expediency (sui so i shuo IstffrJClft). do not speak of this 
cause-consciousness ( hetuvijndna ) 127 because it differs from the afore¬ 
mentioned [six consciousnesses]. Such is the intention of the sutra 
when it speaks solely of the six consciousnesses. By this, we have 
explained why the sQtras of the other schools ( nikaya ) speak solely 
of the six bodies of consciousness as limb-of-existence consciousness 
(bhavdhgavijhdna), Ui etc; and, considering their circumstances 
( yathdyogam ), they are not in error. 

Moreover, we should know that today, in each school, in- 
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numerable sQtras have disappeared ( apramanani sutrany antarhitani),' 29 
as the Vyakhyayukti 130 explains in detail. This is why one cannot 
say that the sutras have never spoken of the receptacle-consciousness, 
for there are reasons for it to exist. [785b5] 

38. c. If this is the case, then there will be, in a single person 
( kaya ), two consciousnesses ( vijhana) existing together: the retribu¬ 
tion-consciousness ( vipakavijhana ) and the other one: the consciousness- 
in-action ( pravrttivijhana ). 

What errors are there in this? 

If two consciousnesses were to exist together in a single person, 
one would have to see ( upacar -) two beings ( sattva ) at one and the 
same time, as when two consciousnesses exist together in [two] 
different persons. 

This causes no difficulty, for these two consciousnesses, cause 
( hetu ) and fruit ( phala ), support themselves one on the other 
(i anyonuanisrita ) and are not separated ( bhinna ), for the retribution- 
consciousness is perfumed ( bhavita ) by the other, the consciousness- 
in-action. 131 When two consciousnesses exist together in [two] 
different persons, there is nothing identical in them. Thus there 
is no difficulty here. [785bll] 

39. d. But do you not see that the seed (bija) and the fruit of 
the seed ( bijaphala ) are of different series (samtana)! 

We see also that, in an ordinary blue lotus ( nilotpala ), etc., 
the root ( mula ) and the stalk (ahkura), etc., each have a different 
series: the same holds true for the seed and the fruit also. More¬ 
over, what difference does it make whether you see it or do not 
see it? If you do not admit the existence of the receptacle-con¬ 
sciousness, you encounter the problems mentioned above (Para. 
34). It is thus necessary to admit the existence of a receptacle- 
consciousness distinct from the six bodies of consciousness ( sad 
vijhanakaya) and existing in and of itself ( svabhavasat ). [785bl5] 

6. Alayavijhana and Atman. 122 

40. Why not admit one soul ( atman ) existing in and of itself 
( dravyasat ) and the base {asraya) of the six bodies of consciousness ? 133 

What is the characteristic ( laksana ) of this soul admitted by 
you that would permit you to say that it is the base of the six 
bodies of consciousness? If you admit that this soul, like the 
receptacle consciousness, is a series of productions and destructions 
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(utpddanirodhasamtana) which transforms itself ( parinamate ) in accrd 
with conditions {anupatyayam), what will be the specific difference 
between it and the receptacle-consciousness which would authorize 
you to believe that this is a soul? 

But this soul is one ( eka) and absolutely immutable! 

Then how can you say that it is a base ( asraya ) susceptible of 
receiving the impregnation of the consciousnesses ( vijhdnavasand )? 
Impregnation causes the series that it perfumes (tadbha vitasamtana) 
to transform itself ( parinam -) and to acquire some special potenti¬ 
alities ( saktivisesa ), In this same way the paint ( laksarasa ), applied 
on the flower of the citron tree ( matuluhgapuspa ), permits the 
flower-series to transform itself [and to give forth a fruit whose 
pips are red]. Without impegnation, no special transformation is 
possible. But then [if the soul is immutable] how could the differ¬ 
ence in practices (abhyasavisesa), such as the experiences ( anubhava ), 
the knowledge ( jhana ) and the desires ( raga ) of an earlier period, 
produce, a long time afterwards, difference of memory ( smrti ), of 
knowledges and of desires? 134 

Furthermore, in the states lacking mind ( acittakavastha ) where 
[according to you] the soul remains unchanged, there is no con¬ 
sciousness. But then, upon leaving these states, with respect to what 
could the mental consciousness ( manovijhdna ), etc., arise? 

Finally, what is the power of the soul over the conscious¬ 
nesses, etc., that makes you consider the soul as the base of the 
consciousnesses? 

The consciousnesses arise from the soul which is their cause. 

But since the soul always remains immutable, why do the 
consciousnesses arise from it successively ( kramena ) and not all at 
one and the same time? 

It is because they require ( apeksante) other auxiliary causes 
{sahakarihetupratyaya) in order to arise. 

But how do you know that, in addition to these causes, the 
soul intervenes also in their production? 

It is because the consciousnesses arise supporting themselves 
nisritya) on the soul. 

All dharmas perish as soon as they have arisen ( utpattyanantaram 
nirudhyante). Being unstable, how could these consciousnesses last? 
It is thus impossible (ayukta) to admit a soul existing in and of 
itself and as the base of the six bodies of consciousness. Fur- 
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thermore, to admit the existence of the soul is to contradict the 
Agama, which says: “The dharmas are not a soul and do not 
contain anything pertaining to a soul” (sarve dharmd andtmdnah.) 135 
A single soul eternal and existing according to you, is not proven, 
and is only an invention. Thus it is proven ( siddha ) that only 
some special volitions ( cetanavisesa ) simultaneously perfume ( [bhava- 
yanti) the receptacle-consciousness and cause this consciousness, by a 
special evolution of its series ( sarittdnaparinamavtfesa ), to produce 
future agreeable and disagreeable fruits ( istanistaphala ): these are 
not bodily and vocal actions as they have been described above. 
[785c8] 
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FOURTH PART 

THE SAUTRANTIKA THEORY ON THE 
NATURE OF ACTION 

41. If you do not admit the existence of two actions, bodily 
and vocal action, are you not in contradiction with the sutra which 
posits three actions? 136 

We do not contradict ( nirakr ) this sutra, but we interpret 
it expediently without committing any error (dosa). 

How do you interpret it without committing any error? 

One should avoid grasping the poison (visa) of the text. Let 
us treat of these things in detail: why does the sQtra speak of 
three actions (Para. 42)? what is the body (kaya) and what is 
action (Para. 43)? in what sense (ken&rthena) should one speak 
of the body (Para. 44) and of action (Para. 45)? in what sense 
should one speak of bodily action (Para. 46-47), of vocal action 
(Para. 48), of mental action (Para. 49)? Let us ask ourselves finally 
why does the sQtra speak only of three actions, bodily action, 
etc., and not of visual action, etc. (Para. 4)? [785cl5] 

I. THE THREE ACTIONS IN THE SUTRA 

42. Why does the sutra speak of three actions? 

In order to show that the three actions embrace (samgrhnanti) 
the ten pathways of action ( karmapatha ), 137 and to reassure those 
who fear having too much to do (bahukara). In this same way, 
[the Buddha] taught in summary fashion (samksepatas) the three 
learnings ( iiksatraya ) and gave them to the Vrjiputraka. 138 

Some believe that action is solely completed by the body, and 
not by the voice (vac) or the mind (manas). In order to show them 
that it is completed equally by these two, the sutra speaks of 
three actions. [785c 18] 

II. kAya and KARMAN. 


43. The body ( kdya ) is a special aggregate ( samghatavisesa ) 
of organic matter (indriya), primary (bhiita) and derived ( bhautika ) 
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matter. 1 ” 

Action (karmari) is a special volition ( cetanavisesa ). [785cl9] 

III. THE MEANING OF THE WORD KAY A 

44. To the extent that there is accumulation there is a body 
(ciyata iti kayah): uo in fact, the body results from an accumula¬ 
tion ( acaya ) of atoms ( paramanu) of primary ( bhuta ) and derived 
( bhautika) matter. For some, there is a body to the extent that 
there is an accumulation of excrement ( kuhanacaya ), because the 
body is a reservoir ( kupa ) of all types of impure substances (na- 
nasucidravya). Ui But, in this case, the gods would not have any 
bodies. [785c22] 

IV. THE MEANING OF THE WORD KARMAN 

45. To the extent that there is activity ( abhisamskara ) of the 
mind-agent ( karakamanas ), there is action (karmari). [785c23] 142 

V. THE MEANING OF THE EXPRESSION KAYAKARMAN 
I. Literal Meaning. 

46. Volition (cetana) which moves the body is called bodily 
action ( kayakarman ). 143 There are three types of volitions: (1) 
deliberation-volition (gati); (2) decision-volition ( niscaya ); (3) mo¬ 
vement-volition ( kirana ). 144 The volition that moves the body is 
called bodily action, for this volition produces (abhinirharati) the 
wind element (vayudhatu), the cause of the arising of the bodily 
series (kayasamtana) in another place (desantara). In order to be 
complete ( chu-tsu If Jig.), one must say “action w.iich moves the body” 
[and not “bodily action”], but the word “to move” is omitted, and 
one says simply “bodily action.” In the same way, the oil that 
increases power is called simply “oil of power” (balataila), and 
the wind that moves dust is called simply “dust wind” (rajovayu). 

But one also admits that the first three of the ten pathways 
of action (karmapatha), namely killing (pranatipata), stealing (adat- 
tadana ) and illicit sexuality (kamamithyacara), are bodily actions . 14S 
How does the action of volition (cetanakarmari) take the same name? 

Because it is the act of volition which moves the body in 
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order for it to commit murder, stealing and illicit sexuality. But 
that which is done by the bodily series ( k&yasamt&na ) moved by 
volition is done by the volition. In the same fay, one says that 
brigands ( caura ) burn a village ( grdma ) and that the grass ( trna ) 
cooks the rice (Sdli) [because one uses fire in order to burn the 
village and to cook the rice.] 

Why is volition also called a pathway of action ( karmapatha)? 

To the extant that it acts, volition is called “action,” but to 
the extent that it engages in the paths (patha ) of good and bad 
realms of rebirth (sugatidurgati ), it takes the name of “pathways 
of action.” 146 Or again, it is the body in movement which is the 
pathway of action, but the three actions of volition arisen support 
themselves (niiritya) on the body. [786a6] 

2. Figurative Meaning 

47. Furthermore, killing, stealing, and illicit sexuality, which 
arise from acts of volition, arise supporting themselves on the body 
and, by convention ( samvrtitas ), are also called “bodily actions.” 
However, in and of themselves, they are neither good ( kuSala) 
nor bad ( akuiala ), and it is also by convention that one metapho¬ 
rically ( upacar -) attributes to them these qualifiers, in order that 
the world (loka), by these means ( taddvarena ), nourish good voli¬ 
tions and abstain from bad ones. This is why the qualifiers of 
“good” or of “bad” are metaphorically attributed to them. 

If only the act of volition ( cetandkarman) is good or bad, why 
does the Karmapathasutra say: "The threefold bodily action ac¬ 
companied by reflection (kdyasya trividham samcintya karmari), com¬ 
pleted ( krta ) and accumulated ( upacita ), is bad ( akusala ) and, as a 
consequence, produces a painful fruit ( duhkhaphala ) and a painful 
retribution ( duhkhavipdka ) '7 147 

The sOtra means here: The act of volition ( cetandkarman) 
which moves the body, which uses the body as a means ( dvdra ), 
which employs the body as its support (airaya ), which has for 
its object ( dlambate ) killing, stealing and illicit sexuality - this 
act of volition is a cause (hetu) which realizes a fruit and a painful 
retribution. This is “the threefold bodily action accompanied by 
reflection” (kdyasya trividham samcintya karma). The other voli¬ 
tions [deliberation and decision], distinct from this [third] volition 
[or volitions which move the body], are called “mental action” 
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( manahkarman ), because they are associated ( samprayukta ) with the 
manas and because they move neither the body nor the voice. 

If this is the case, why does the sutra speak of two actions: 
the act of volition (cetandkarman) and action-after-having-been-willed 
(i cetayitvakarman ) ? 

Among the three types of volitions mentioned above (Para. 
46), the first two volitions are acts of volition ( cetandkarman ) 
and the third volition is action-after-having-been-willed (cetayitva¬ 
karman). This does not contradict the sQtra. [786a 18] 

VI. THE MEANING OF THE EXPRESSION VAKKARMAN 

48. Voice (v&k) is the pronunciation of sounds ( ghosaccarana ). 
Because these sounds inform ( vijH&payanti ) with respect to the idea 
that one wishes to express, they are called voice. 

The volition (cetand) which emits the voice ( vaksamutthapika ) 
is called vocal action ( vdkkarman ). Or again, the voice is the 
support ( asraya ) of syllables (vyahjana, aksara), and because these 
syllables also inform with respect to the idea, they are called voice. 

In order to be complete, one should say “action which emits 
the voice” [and not “vocal action”], but the word, “to emit” is 
omitted, and one says simply “vocal action.” See the examples 
[of abridged phrases] above (Para. 46). [786a22] 

VII. THE MEANING OF THE EXPRESSION MANAHKARMAN 

49. Manas is the consciousness ( vijhdna ). Because it reflects 
(manyate, manute), Ui because it directs itself towards other ari- 
sings ( jatyantara ) and towards objects ( visaya ), the consciousness 
is called manas. The volition which is an act of the manas (ma- 
naskaracetana) is called mental action ( manahkarman ), for it causes 
the manas to accomplish all sorts of good (kusala) and bad 
(akuSala), etc. 

In order to be complete, one should say “manaskarakarman” 
[and not manahkarman], but the word “kara” is omitted and one 
says simply “manahkarman.” 

Or again, action associated with the manas ( manahsamprayukta ) 
is called mental action: the word “associated” is omitted, and one 
says simply “metal action.” See the examples [of abridged phrases] 
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above (Para. 46). 

Let us admit that the three actions are solely volition; but then, 
in the state of distracted mind ( viksipticitta ) and in states lacking 
mind ( acittakavastha ) where the volition is absent, how can there 
be discipline ( samvara) and non-discipline ( asamvara)? 

Because the seed [of discipline and of non-discipline] planted 
and perfumed ( vdsita ) by a special volition ( cetanavisesa) is not 
destroyed [in the above-mentioned states], there can be discipline 
and non-discipline there: there is no difficulty in this (nasty atra 
dosah ). One says “special volition,” that is, a strong volition creat¬ 
ing ( samutth&paka ) an information (vijhapti) of discipline and of 
non-discipline. This volition plants two types of strong seeds [seed 
of discipline and seed of non-discipline]. The state of the non- 
destruction of these two seeds is metaphorically (upacara) called 
“non-information ( avijhapti ) of good and bad discipline.” 149 

What is the destruction of the seed planted and perfumed by 
this special volition ? 

It is the fact that [the seed] is no longer the cause of the 
volition of the renouncing ( virati ) or the non-renouncing of sin 
(avirati) conforming to the engagement undertaken. 

What is it that destroys this seed? 

It is the volition ( cetana ) capable of creating the information 
( vijnaptisamutthapaka ) which is the cause of the abandoing of dis¬ 
cipline or of indiscipline, or any other cause of this abandoning. 
[786b7] 

VIII. THE PRINCIPLE OF CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIONS. 

50. Why does the sQtra not speak of action of the eye 
( caksuhkarman ), etc.? Because this sfltra speaks only of the actions 
of the activity of beings ( sattva-prayoga-karman ) and does not 
speak of the efficacy of the dharmas ( dharma-kdritra-karman ). 150 

What is the action of the activity of beings? 

It is that which is created (abhisamskrta ) conforming to the in¬ 
tention of the agent ( k&rakamanas ). 

What is the action of the efficacy of the dharmas? 

This is the power (Sakti, prabhdva) particular to the eye 
( caksus ), to the ear ( srotra ), etc. 

The Buddha spoke of three actions: the meaning of this is 
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profound ( gambhlra ) and subtle (suksma). Basing myself on reason¬ 
ing and on doctrine, I have explained it and have demonstrated 
it. I wish to use my merit ( punya ) in order to save beings: may 
they all obtain the pure mind. [786bl3] 


MADHYAMAKAVRTTI: CHAPTER XVII 
EXAMINATION OF ACTION AND ITS RESULT 


I. THE THEORY OF THE EARLY BUDDHISTS 

1. The reality of transmigration. 

It has been said: There is most certainly transmigration, 
because it assures the relationship between action and its result. 

Supposing that, through the uninterrupted evolution of the 
series, through the succession of births and of deaths, and through 
the functioning of causes and their results, there is a migration 
(samsarana) of the component parts [of the pseudo-individual] 
or of the soul, then there would be a relation between action and 
its result. Supposing, on the contrary, that the transmigration thus 
described does not exist, since the mind perishes immediately upon 
arising, and since, at the moment when the action projects [its 
result], the retribution has not taken place, then there would be no 
relationship between action and its result. But if transmigration 
exists, there would be - perhaps in another life - a relationship 
between the action accomplished here and its fruit of retribu¬ 
tion, and so the relationship between actions and their results 
will not be impeded. Thus there is most certainly transmigration 
because it assures the relationship between action and its result. 
[303, 2] 

2. Mind-action, the cause of Dharma 

But what are these actions, or what is their result? In order 
to indicate their type, the author says: 

1. The mind ( cetas ) disciplining the soul ( atmasamyamaka ) 
and the [mind] favoring another (pardnugrahaka); the friendly 
(maitra) [mind]: this is the Dharma, this is the seed ( blja ) of 
the result, after death and here also. 

The soul (dtman ) is that to which one applies himself (d- 
hita) or relative to which there is produced the idea of “me” 
(i aham-mdna); the person about whom one speaks by reason of the 
aggregates is called soul. The mind (cetas) is the action which acqui- 
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res ( cinoti ) and accumulates ( upacinoti ) the good and the evil, which 
establishes it in its capacity to assure a retribution. It has for its 
synonyms: thought, spirit, consciousness. The mind disciplining the 
soul (atmasamyamaka ) is that which disciplines the soul ( atmanam 
samyamati): that which renders it free with respect to the objects 
of the senses and which hinders it from acting under the action of 
the defilements, greed, etc. This good mind disciplining the soul 
and hindering it from being given over to killing, etc., bars ( dhara - 
yati ) the path leading to the bad realms of rebirth: this is also 
called dharnta. [304, 2] 

This word dharma, in language, is employed in three senses: 
in order to designate that which bears ( dharana ) a self-characteristic, 
or that which bars ( yidharana ) the path leading to the bad realms 
of rebirth, or that which bars {yidharana) the path of transmigra¬ 
tion to the five realms of rebirth. Thus, because they bear a self- 
characteristic, all things pure or impure are called dharma. 

Because they bar the path leading to the bad realms of 
rebirth, the ten good [conducts], etc., are called dharma: “Practic¬ 
ing the Dharma, he lives happily in this world and in the other” 
(Dhammapada, 168-9). 

Because it bars the path of transmigration to the five realms 
of rebirth, Nirvana is called dharma; for example: “He takes refuge 
in the Dharma.” But here the word Dharma designates exclusively 
that which bars the path leading to the bad realms of rebirth. 
[304, 9] 

What now! Would only the mind disciplining the soul be 
Dharma? 

No, answers the author, and moreover, “and the mind favor¬ 
ing another with the friendly mind, these also are Dharma.” 
[In Karika 1], with the word “friendly,” the conjunction “and” 
is implied. 

The mind favoring another ( paranugrahaka ) is that which 
favors another (param anugrhnathi ): the mind which exerts itself 
[in practicing] the four means of converting beings and which 
exerts itself in liberating them from fear is itself also Dharma. 

The friendly {maitra) mind is this mind consisting of a senti¬ 
ment of friendship {mitrebhava) held equally with respect to all 
beings. This friendly mind is called “friendly mind” ( maitracetas ) 
or simply “friendship” (maitra). And this threefold mind in question 
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is called Dharma. The opposite is the case for Adharma. [305, 4] 
This mind, with its different types, is the seed of the result. 
The principle (or cause: karana) specified in the realization of the 
result is only called seed ( bija ): such as the rice seed, [the specific 
principle] of the rice shoot. Contrarily, the common principle, the 
earth, etc., is not a seed: this is a principle. So thus here, in 
the realization of the desired retribution, this threefold mind is a 
seed: contrarily, its virile activity, etc., is solely principle. [305, 8] 
But at what moment does the result arise from the seed? 
The author answers: after death and here also. After death: 
in the future life; here: in the present life. This can be seen at 
length in the Agamas. [305, 10] 

3. The Two Types of Action 

It has thus been established that unique action consists only 
of the mind. Furthermore, it is twofold, according to the Bhagavat: 
2. Volition (cetana) and action-after-having-been-willed 
(cetayitva karmari), said the Supreme seer. 

Seer (rsi ), because he sees (darsanat) the supreme goal. Supreme 
seer, because supreme and seer together. Since he penetrates 
the supreme goal in all of its aspects, since he surpasses the 
Sravakas and the Pratyekabuddhas themselves, he is the supreme 
seer, the Enlightened One, the Lord. This supreme seer spoke in 
the sQtras of volitional action and action-after-having-been-willed. 
[306, 3] 

4. The Three Types of Action. 

As for this twofold action: 

From this action, multiple types have been 
presented. 

How is this? 

3. Now then (tatra), the action called volition is termed men¬ 
tal ( manasa ). Contrarily, [action] "after-having-been-willed" 
is bodily ( kayika ) or vocal ( vacika ). 


Mental {Manasa): that which is related to the mind ( manas ). 
Because it is carried out by the mind alone, because it does not 
depend on the activity of the body and of the voice, volition as- 
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sociated solely with the mental consciousness is called “mental 
action.” [In Karika 3], “now then” serves to emphasize this. Con- 
trarily, the second, called “action-after-having-been-willed” is, for 
its part, bodily and vocal. The action that one accomplishes after 
having said in his mind: “I shall act in such and such a manner with 
the body and the voice,” this action is called action-after-having- 
been-willed. This last, for its part, is twofold: bodily and vocal, 
because it is related to the body and to the voice, and because 
it is carried out thanks to them. And thus action is threefold: 
bodily, vocal and mental. [307, 4] 

5. The seven types of action 

This same threefold action, always evermore subdivided, be¬ 
comes sevenfold. It is thus that the Lord described the multiform 
types of action. 

How is this? 

4-5. Voice (vac), deeds ( vispanda ), and consenting to sin 
(avirati) are called non-information (avijhapti); the same also for 
the other non-informations called renouncing sin (virati), the merit 
(punya ) resulting from the enjoyment (paribhoganvaya ) and demerit 
(apunya) of the same nature, and volition (cetana): these seven 
dharmas act as modes of action (karmavyahjana ). 

Now then, voice (vac) is the clear pronunciation of syllables. 
Deeds (vispanda) are movements of the body. Finally, all good or 
bad voices, characterized by a renouncing or a consenting to sin 
and furnishing information, are in general included under the name 
of voice. In the same way, good or bad deeds, characterized by 
a renouncing or a consenting to sin and furnishing information, 
are in general included [under the name of deeds]. [308, 3] 

In the same way that there are two types of information, 
there are two types of non-information: “non-information character¬ 
ized by consenting to sin” and “non-information characterized by 
the renouncing of sin”: 1. First, non-information characterized by 
the consenting to sin. So, by saying: “From this day onward, I 
shall make my living by killing beings and by stealing,” the man 
consents (abhyupagama) to a bad action; from this moment onward, 
even though he does not accomplish this bad action, he perpetually 
(satatasamitam) contracts the non-information [of killing and of 
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stealing] which has as its cause the consenting to bad action. Fisher¬ 
men, etc., from the moment that they prepare their nets, etc., and 
even though they do not exercise their [trade], contract these non¬ 
informations. These are what are called non-informations character¬ 
ized by consenting to sin. 

2. The others are totally identical: non-informations, good in 
and of themselves and characterized by the renouncing of sin. So, 
by saying: “From today onward, I renounce killing, etc.,” the 
man commits ( parasamapti ) bodily and vocal information; from 
this moment onward, even if later he is in a state of distraction, 
etc., he contracts these non-informations consisting of an accumula¬ 
tion of merits. These are what are called non-informations char¬ 
acterized by the renouncing of sin. Although they are matter and 
action, they do not inform others as does information: they are 
non-informations. [309, 1] 

Finally, the merit resulting from the enjoyment: the merit 
(punya ) is the good; resulting from the enjoyment ( paribhoganvaya ), 
because it draws its origin from the enjoyment ( paribhogena anvayo 
‘sya ). The enjoyment (paribhoga ) is the utilization, by the com¬ 
munity, etc., of a thing given. The resultant state (anvaya ), that 
is to say the consequence [of this enjoyment], is an accumulation 
of good in the “series” of the giver. The demerit of the same 
nature is the demerit resulting from the enjoyment; thus, for 
example, the erection of a temple, etc., wherein creatures will be 
killed. For, to the degree wherein creatures are killed in the temple, 
to this degree one enjoys this temple, and thus, in the series of 
those who have built it, there arises a demerit arising from its 
enjoyment. There is thus a demerit of the same nature. [310, 5] 

And the volition ( cetana ca): namely a practical operation of 
the mind ( cittabhisamskara ), an action of the mind. [311, 1] 

In summary, this sevenfold action is: (1) good or bad voice; 
(2) good or bad deeds; (3) good characterized by non-information; 
(4) bad characterized by non-information; (5) the merit resulting 
from its enjoyment; (6) the demerit resulting from its enjoyment; 
(7) finally, volition. [311, 4] 

These seven dharmas are called modes of action (karmavyahja- 
na), that is to say, actions in and of themselves, manifested as 
being actions. [311, 5] 
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II. THE THEORY OF THE SAUTRANTIKAS. 

1. Refutation of the Vibhajyavadin theory. 

Here some object. 

[The Sautrantikas]. Does this so-called multiple action last 
until the moment of its retribution, or does it not endure be¬ 
cause it perishes as soon as it is accomplished? In this case: 

6. If action lasts until the moment of its retribution, it 

is eternal. 

If, as you suppose, action, once it is accomplished, remains in 
its being ( svarupena ) until the moment of its retribution, then all 
this time it is eternal, for it is free from destruction [to the 
extent that it is not retributed]. 

[The Vibhajyavadins. ] Since its destruction takes place after 
[its retribution], it is not eternal. 

[The Sautrantikas.] Wrong! That which is initially free from 
destruction, as space, will not later be in relation with destruction. 
That which is free from destruction is by this very fact ( prasahgat) 
unconditioned. Unconditioned things, being foreign to retribution, 
always endure without being retributed. Consequently the thesis 
(i abhyupagama ) of the eternity of actions is not indispensable (corr. 
nopapadyate). Such is the difficulty inherent in the eternity of 
actions. It is thus obvious that actions perish as soon as they are 
accomplished. 

[The Vibhajyavadins.J In this case. 

If action is destroyed, how, destroyed, will it engender a 

result? 

This means: Once it is destroyed, the action whose self¬ 
nature no longer exists will not engender any result. [311, 17] 

2. The theory of seed-action. 

Here the followers of another school [the Sautrantikas], set 
up a refutation. The impermanence of conditioned things due to 
the fact that they perish immediately upon arising does not cause 
us any difficulty. We have been told: “if action is destroyed, how, 
destroyed, will it engender a result?” To this we would answer: 

7. By reason of the seed ( bija ), the series "shoot, etc.” 
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(ahkuraprabhrtir samtdnah), develops (abhipravartate): from it, the 
fruit; but, without the seed, it does not develop. 

The seed, even though instantaneous, perishes immediately 
after having become the cause of the series “shoot-stalk-stem-leaf, 
etc.” a series which is associated with the special capacity of realiz¬ 
ing a special fruit of the same gender as the seed. This series 
“shoot, etc.” develops by reason of the seed. This is why, succes¬ 
sively, if auxiliary causes are present, there will arise even from 
a very small cause a mass of large fruits. But, without the seed, 
that is to say in the absence of the seed, it, the series “shoot, 
etc.” does not develop. Thus since the series exists when the seed 
exists, and does not exist when the seed does not exist, it is de¬ 
monstrated that the fruit belonging to the series “shoot, etc.” has 
the seed for its cause. [312, 12] 

This being the case: 

8. The series comes from the seed, the fruit arises from 
the series, the fruit has the seed for its antecedent: thus [the 
seed] is neither annihilated ( ucchinna) nor eternal (Sasvata). 

If the seed, without having generated the series “shoot, etc.,” 
were to perish through the presence of a cause of destruction - 
a flame, hot coals, etc. - then, lacking the functioning of the 
series which is effect, the nihilist point of view would be justified. 
Let us suppose on the contrary that the seed does not perish and 
that the series “shoot, etc.,” functions: then, admitting the non¬ 
destruction of the seed, the eternalist point of view would be 
justified! But such is not the case. One thus avoids the con¬ 
clusion (prasahga) that the seed is annihilated or eternal. [313, 6] 
As we have seen that this holds for the seed, in this same 
way: 

9. By reason of the mind ( cetas ) the mental series ( cit- 
tasamtana ) develops {abhipravartate): from this comes the fruit; 
but, without the mind, it does not develop. 

By reason of mind associated with a special good or bad 
volition, there develops the mental series which has this mind 
for its cause. From this mental series perfumed by good or bad 
volition, there will arise - if the auxiliary causes are present - an 
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aggreeable or disagreeable fruit in the good or bad realms of 
rebirth. But, without the mind, that is to say in the absence of the 
mind, it does not develop, [313, 12] 

This being the case, 

10. The series comes from the mind, the fruit arises from 
the series, the fruit has action for its antecedent: thus [action] 
is neither annihilated nor eternal. 

If a good mind - such as the last mind of the Arhat - were 
to perish without having become the cause of a future mental 
series forming an uninterrupted connection of successive fruits arisen 
from this cause, then this action [namely the good mind] would be 
annihilated. Contrarily, if [the action], after having become the 
cause of this future series, does not give up its being ( svarupa ), 
then it would be eternal. Now this is not the case. Thus, even 
by admitting that action is instantaneous, the twofold error - 
the nihilist or eternalist point of view - is not incurred ( prasahga ) 
here. [314, 6] 

3. The ten pathways of action. 

Finally, in the presentation of the types of action in question, 
ten good pathways of action are mentioned. They are: 

11. The ten dear ( sukla ) pathways of action (karmapatha) 
are the means of realization ( sadhanopaya ) of the Dharma. 
The five objects of enjoyment ( kamayuna ) are the fruits of the 
Dharma, after death (pretya ) and here ( iha ) also. 

The ten good pathways of action are the means of realization, 
that is to say the causes of production of the Dharms. Thus, 
what is this “Dharma,” distinct from the good pathways of action 
which are present as the means of realization of this Dharma? 

This is a certain mind designated by the name of Dharma 
in Karika 1: “The mind disciplining the soul and the [mind] 
favoring another, the friendly [mind]: this is the Dharma.” Or 
rather, being achieved ( parinisthitarupa ), these ten good pathways 
of action are called “Dharma,” whereas, still in the process of 
accomplishment ( kriyamanarupa ), they are called “good pathways 
of action.” These ten good pathways of action are present as the 
cause of the production of this Dharma so characterized. [315, 3] 
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How are these ten good pathways of action [mentioned] in 
the division of actions listed just now? The three pathways of 
bodily action and the four pathways of vocal action are mentioned 
[in Karika 4]: “Voice, deeds, and consenting to sin are called non- 
information,” etc. The three mental [pathways of action], non¬ 
greed, non-killing and correct views, are mentioned by the phrase 
“and volition” [Karika 5], Thus all of the ten good pathways of 
action are mentioned in this passage. [3IS, 8] 

They are the causes of the production of the Dharma in 
question. It is of this Dharma that one eats the fruit: the five 
objects of enjoyment, namely form, sound, smell, taste, and tangi¬ 
bles; after death, that is, in another world; and here also, that is, 
in the present world. [315, 1] 

III. THE THEORY OF THE SAMMITlYAS. 

1. Refutation of the Sautrantika thesis. 

It is thus that there has been formulated by certain masters 
[the Sautrantikas] the answer to the objection [posed in 6]. Some 
other masters, raising difficulties against them, formulate another 
answer to the objection and say: 

12. There would be numerous and great difficulties if your 
explanation (kalpand) held; thus this explanation does not hold here. 

If [you allege] the similarity between the mental series and the 
seed and the shoot in order to deny ( parihara ) that the errors 
inherent in the two eternalist and nihilist points of view apply 
(prasahga ) to the mental series, then numerous difficulties result 
from your thesis, because they are considerable in number, and 
great, because they contradict the visible and the invisible [worlds]. 

How is this? Let us take for example the seed-series: from 
the seed “rice” there comes out only the series “rice shoot, etc.,” 
and not a series of a different species; from this series “rice shoot, 
result “orange” which belongs to a different species. In the same 
way, here too, from a good mind there would arise only a good 
mental series, because it is of the same species [as the good mind], 
and not a bad or morally neutral mental series, because it is not 
of the same species. In the same way, from a bad or a neutral 
mind there would arise only a bad or a neutral mental series, not 
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another which would be of a different species. From minds that 
belong to the realm of desire, of form, and of non-form, and of 
pure minds, there would arise only identical minds; minds belonging 
to the sphere of desire, of form, of non-form and pure minds; 
not minds of a different species. From the mind of a human 
there would arise only a mind of a human, not a mind of a god, 
of one in hell, of an animal, etc. Thus, “a god would only be 
a god, a human would only be a human, etc.” Thus, among gods 
and humans - even if they were to do evil - there would be differ¬ 
ences of rebirth realm, of womb, of caste, of intelligence, of faculty, 
of strength, of beatuy, of enjoyment, etc., but they would not 
fall into hell. Now all this [falling into hell, etc.] is admitted. Thus 
since numerous and great difficulties attach themselves to the ex¬ 
planation taken from the similarity between [the mental series] 
and the series of the seed, this explanation does not hold. [316, 15] 

2. The theory of avipraMsa 

13. But I should propose the explanation which is called 
for here, an explanation formulated by the Buddhas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas, and Sravakas. 

a. Definition and division of avipranSsa. 

What is this explanation? 

The author answers: 

14. A vipranasa is like a sheet of paper ( pattra ) and action 
is like a debt ( rna ). Fourfold with respect to the realms ( dhatu- 
tas ), it is essentially neutral. 

Good action, once accomplished, perishes as soon as it has 
arisen, but it does not result from the fact that it perishes, that 
its result does not exist. In fact, when action arises, it engenders 
in the series of the agent an avipraMsa of itself, an entity dis¬ 
associated from the mind and comparable to a sheet of paper 
whereon one’s debts are inscribed ( rnappattra ). We can thus know 
that avipranasa is like a sheet of paper and that action engender¬ 
ing this entity called avipranisa is like a debt. And in the same 
way that a rich man does not lose his money when he lends it 
to someone, because the money-owning is marked on the sheet of 
paper; in the same way that he retrieves his money and his 
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accrued fifty-percent interest at the desired moment; in this same 
way the action which has perished, being marked on the entity 
avipraMsa, brings back to the agent the suitable result. In the 
same way that the sheet of paper whereon the debts are inscribed 
is finished when one has returned the money to the lender and it 
is no longer capable - whether it exists or no longer exists - of 
causing the money to be returned again; in this same way, when 
it has assured the retribution, the avipraMsa - whether it exists 
or no longer exists - cannot, like a debt paid off, exhibit a new 
retribution. [318, 5]. 

This avipraMsa of which we are speaking and which is taught 
in certain sfltras, is fourfold with respect to the worlds: depend¬ 
ing [on whether it belongs] to the realm of desire, of form, of 
non-form or to the pure realm. It is essentially neutral: not being 
defined either by goodness nor by evil, the avipraMsa is simply 
neutral. If the avipraMsa of bad actions were bad, it would not 
exist in those who have cast off desire. Contrarily, if the avipraMsa 
of good actions were good, it would not exist in those who had 
cut off the roots of good. Thus it is essentially neutral. [318, 10] 

b. Cutting-off of the avipraMsa. 

Furthermore: 

15. It is not cut off {praheya)by the cutting off ( prahana): 

it is cut off by meditation ( bhavana ) or again [by a second cause]. 

AvipraMsa is not off by the cutting off [that is to say by 
the path of seeing]. Ordinary actions are cut off only by the path 
of seeing, for “the Arya has cast off ordinary actions.” But 
avipraMsa is not cut off by the path of seeing, even if its action 
has been cut off [by this path]. The cutting off of avipraMsa is 
due to the path of meditation. Or again it is cut off when one 
goes beyond the realm [wherein it should ripen]: the word “or” 
indicates an alternative. [320, 2] 

Because the avipraMsa subsists even when the action is 
destroyed, because it is not cut off even when the action is cut 
off, 

for this reason, the fruit of actions arises from avipranasa. 

Objection. If this avipranasa were cut off by the cutting off, 
that is to say by the cutting off of action, if it were destroyed 
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by the disappearance ( samkrama ) of the action, that is to say by 
the destruction of this action and the appearance of another action, 
what error would there be in that? 

Answer: 

16. If it were cut off by the cutting off ( prahana ) or by 
the disappearance ( samkrama ) of the action, errors would result: 
the loss of the action ( karmavadha ), etc. 

If avipranasa were cut off by the path of seeing, exactly like 
ordinary action, then there would be destruction of action, pure 
and simple. If action is destroyed, then Aryas would no longer 
have a retribution embracing agreeable or disagreeable fruits, 
retribution having for its cause previous action; [or rather], there 
would be a ripening of an action which has not even been accom¬ 
plished. Now the thesis of the non-existence of the result of action 
is a false view. Thus errors would result: the loss of the action, 
etc., if one were to admit that avipranasa is cut off by the cutting 
off. The same reasoning can be equally applied to the disappearance 
of the action. [321, 3] 
c. The arising of avipranasa. 

17. At the moment of the passage from existence ( pra - 
tisamdhi), there arises an avipranasa different from all dissimilar 
(visabhaga ) or similar ( sabhaga ) actions of the same realm 
( sadhatu ). 

Dissimilar actions: of different species; similar: parallel. When 
all actions are effaced at the moment of the passage from existence 
in the realm of desire, of form and of non-form, there arises an 
avipranasa unique from all of these similar and dissimilar actions. 
There arises one avipranasa [of all the actions] of the same realm: 
to the extent that they belong to the same realm and not to differ¬ 
ent realms. [321, 9]. 

18. In the present life (drste dharme), there arises one 
aviprandsa from each particular action (karmanah karmanah), 
from each twofold ( dviprakara ) action. Even after retribution, 
it subsists. 

This entity called avipranasa from every action - action which 
is volition or action-after-having-been-willed, or which presents two 
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distinct aspects based on the distinction between “impure” and 
“pure” - arises in the present life (during present existence). For 
each particular action, there is a special avipranasa. This avipran&sa, 
even when retribution has taken place, does not necessarily perish: 
like a paid-up debt, but still existing, it can no longer give forth 
new fruit. [322, 3] 

d. Destruction of avipranSsa 

19. It is destroyed when one goes beyond the fruit ( phala - 
vyatikrama) or by death (mar ana ). It presents a distinction: 
pure or impure. 

It is destroyed when one goes beyond the fruit: see K&rika 15, 
where it is said that it is cut off by meditation. It is destroyed 
by death: see Karika 17, where it is said that at the moment of 
passage from existence there arises one avipranasa different from 
[all actions] belonging to the same realm. The avipranasa of impure 
actions is impure and the avipranasa of pure actions is pure: there 
it presents a distinction. [322, 8] 

e. Justification of avipranasa. 

20. There is emptiness (iunyatd ) and not annihilation ( ucche - 
da), transmigration ( samsara ) and not eternity (sasvata). The entity 
“avipranasa of action” has been taught by the Buddha. 1 

Action, once accomplished, perishes and does not subsist in 
its being: thus, since the action does not subsist in its being, its 
emptiness becomes necessary. But, from the fact that action does 
not subsist in its being, it is not for this reason ( prasahga ) an¬ 
nihilated : since it is aided ( parigrahena ) by [the entity] avipranasa, 
the retribution of action is assured. If the retribution of action were 
not to exist, the nihilist point of view would be justified. [But 
this is not the case here]. Since the entity “avipranasa” exists, since 
the [Sautrantika] explanation based on the similarity [of the 
mental series] with the seed-series does not hold, transmigration 
with its realms of rebirth, its births, wombs, and different spheres, 
with its five realms of rebirth and its variety, is proven. And we 
do not fall into eternalism, for we deny that action subsists in 
its being. There is non-destruction of action, since there is an 
[entity called] avipranasa. Since this entity has been taught by the 
Lord - this Lord who is illumined by the definitive suppression 
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of the sleep of ignorance - the objection raised above [Karika 6] 
by our opponents does not touch our theory. This objection would 
say: “If action lasts until the moment of its retribution, it is 
eternal. [Karika 8] If action is destroyed, how, being destroyed, will 
it engender a result?” Thus the explanation formulated by us is 
logical. [323, 10] 

IV. THE THEORY OF THE MADHYAMIKAS 

1. The non-existence of action. 

What! You are so troubled in mind that the walls of the city 
of the Gandharvas [that you are erecting] could fall down; in order 
to maintain them, you expend your pains and efforts, all of you 
who, although action does not arise, discuss its results and its 
cause. In fact, if action were to arise in and of itself ( svarupena ), 
it would last until its retribution and it would be eternal; or 
rather, it would perish [immediately] and it would be annihilated. 
But, since action does not arise because it is empty of self-nature, 
whence would this persistence or this destruction come which would 
result from such a position? [323, 15] 

One says: 

21. Why does action not arise? 

The master answers: 

Because it is without self-nature. 

Since action is without self-nature, it does not arise. [323, 19] 
Objection. Nevertheless, if action does not arise because it is 
without self-nature, why did the Lord say: “Actions do not perish, 
even after hundreds of millions of cosmic eras. When the com¬ 
plex of conditions and favorable times come together, they ripen 
for the soul”? 

Answer: 

And because they do not arise, for this reason it is not 
destroyed. 

Such is the idea of the Bhagavat [in the stanza with which 
you oppose us]. Consequently this passage does not constrain us. 
One should necessarily recognize here that action is without self¬ 
nature. [324, 5] 
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For if not, 

22. If action were to exist in and of itself ( svabhdvatas ), 
it would assuredly be eternal. And action would not be accompli¬ 
shed, for an eternal entity cannot be accomplished. 

If action were to exist in and of itself without any doubt 
it would be eternal, for a being in and of itself is not susceptible 
of modification. Thus action would never be accomplished. Action 
is that which necessarily requires (yad ipsitataman: of. Panini, l. 
4.49) the activity of a free agent. Now, [if you suppose it to be 
eternal], it is not explained. Why is this? Because an eternal entity 
cannot be accomplished. That which possesses a real existence is 
“eternal.” That which is real goes beyond accomplishment ( karana ) 
and, consequently, does not depend on a cause ( karna ). Without 
even having accomplished any good or bad action, every person 
would be retributed. [324, 14] 

And thus, 

23. If action were not accomplished, one would fear that 
a non-accomplished action would be imputed to him ( akrtdbhydga- 
ma ) and that the state of incontinence ( abrahmacaryavdsa ) would 
be then contracted (atra prasajyate). 

If action were not accomplished, then one would fear that a non- 
accomplished action would be imputed to him. In fact, to him who 
had not even committed murder, this sin that he had not com¬ 
mitted would even be counted to him, and thus even an in¬ 
nocent person, having freed himself from this sin, would fear that 
an action that he had not accomplished would be imputed to him. 
And there would be the state of incontinence then, that is to 
say in this hypothesis. Why is this? Even to those who live in 
perfect continence, the sin of incontinence that they had not 
accomplished would be counted to them, and thus everyone living 
in incontinence would be able to attain Nirvana. [325, 7] 
Furthermore, 

24. All daily experiences ( vyavahdra) would be assuredly 
controverted. The distinction between someone meritorious and 
someone quilty would no longer hold. 

Occupations undertaken for profit - agriculture, commerce, 
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cattle breeding, etc. - would all exist even without being performed, 
and thus all effort would become useless. And even all of these 
popular experiences which consist of saying: “making a pot, making 
a piece of cloth,” etc., would be without foundation, for all these 
[products], pot, etc., would exist [before being made]. And the 
distinction which consists of saying: “such a person is meritorious, 
and such a person is guilty” would not hold, for it would be 
confirmed to exist respectively in a person meritorious and quilty 
at one and the same time, before the merit or the sin itself. [326, 
4] 

Furthermore, 

25. The action already retributed would be retributed again, 
if it were to exist in and of itself and, consequently, would persist. 

There would be retribution anew for an action already 
retributed, for it would abide in its self-nature exactly as in the 
state before its retribution. This would take place if you suppose 
that action exists in and of itself and consequently persists. Assuredly 
thus such difficulties would arise, if action were to exist in and of 
itself. Thus action is without self-nature and, since it is without 
self-nature, the errors resulting from the eternalist or the nihilist 
point of view do not apply to us who thus explain [the non¬ 
existence of action], [326, 11] 

2. The non-existence of defilement. 

Objection. Action exists in and of itself, because its cause 
really exists. In this world, that which does not exist (the hairs of a 
tortoise, etc.), does not have a cause. Now action does have a 
cause: the defilements, for it is said: “Actions exist by reason of 
ignorance; the act of existence ( bhava ) is by reason of attachment.” 
Thus action exists in and of itself. 

Answer. This is false. Why? Because 

26. Action which results from the defilements, and these 
defilements themselves, do not really exist. If the defilements 
were to really exist, how would action really exist ? 

The action which results from the defilements, having the de¬ 
filement for its cause, and these defilements, do not really exist. 
In fact it will be said [Karika xxiii, 2]: “The defilements which 
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arise supported on the confusion between good and evil do not 
exist in and of themselves; thus the defilements do not really exist.” 
Thus since the defilements do not really exist, how could the action 
which has the defilement for its cause really exist? Thus action 
does not exist in and of itself. [327, 5]. 

3. The non-existence of the body. 

Objection. No! The defilements and actions exist, because their 
effect is real. Here, in fact, one perceives the effect of the defile¬ 
ments and of actions: “the body.” Now the thing the effect of 
which one perceives exists, for a non-existent entity, a flower in 
space, etc., does not have an effect. 

Answer: Defilements and actions could exist if their effect, 
bodies, were to exist. But in order to show that they do not 
exist, the author says: 

27. Action and defilements are present as the cause of 
bodies. But if actions and defilements are empty, how can one 
speak of bodies? 

One affirms that actions and defilements are empty. Con¬ 
sequently, since action and defilements do not exist, their effects, 
bodies, are non-existent, so how can one speak of them?' Since 
their non-existence has been proven a priori, there is here nothing 
to say with respect to it: such is the meaning [of the Karika]. 
[327, 14] 

4. The non-existence of the enjoyer. 

Objection. Action exists in and of itself, because the enjoyer 
of its fruit is real. That which does not exist has no enjoyer to 
eat of its fruits, like the fruit of the mango tree which grows in 
space. Now there is an enjoyer of the fruit of action. 

28. The man weighted down by ignorance, having thirst 
for a fetter, is the enjoyer. He is not different from the agent, 
nor identical to him. 

Here ignorance, non-knowledge, obscurity, trouble are syno¬ 
nyms. Weighted down, that is to say covered by ignorance. The 
man (jantu ) is he who is reborn ( j&yate ) without ceasing in transmi¬ 
gration in the five realms of rebirth; man, being, person, living 
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being, are synonyms. Thirst, lust, attachment, desire are synonyms. 
Fetter, that is to say bond. Having thirst for a fetter, that is to 
say of whom thirst is the fetter, having thirst for a bond; as the 
sQtra says: “Being weighted down by ignorance, having thirst for 
a fetter.” 

Furthermore, it has been said: “From the bad action that 
he himself has accomplished, he will himself undergo the retribu¬ 
tion.” He is the enjoyer of the fruit of the action. He is not 
different from the agent, nor identical to him: for one cannot say 
that this thirst is another reality. Thus, since the enjoyer of the 
fruit really exists, action exists. [328, 9] 

Answer. The agent and the enjoyer of *he fruit of the action 
would exist if the action itself existed. But it does not exist. How 
is this? 

29-30. Since action is neither "produced by reason of con¬ 
dition" nor "not produced by reason of conditions," for this 
reason the agent, he also, does not exist, [xvii, 29] If action 
does not exist, how could the agent and the fruit born of action 
exist? If the fruit does not exist, how could the enjoyer exist? 

If any action whatsoever were to exist, then it would be either 
“produced by reason of conditions,” or “not produced by reason 
of conditions.” Would you have it produced by reason of condi¬ 
tions? This is impossible considering the difficulties mentioned 
in the Examination of Causes (Chap. I). Would it be “not pro¬ 
duced by reason of conditions” or without a cause? This hypothesis 
has also been presented [and refuted] in detail in the Examination 
of Action and the Agent (Chap. VIII, 4): “Cause not existing, 
the effect and the cause ( karana ) do not exist,” etc. Whether one 
considers it as “produced by reason of conditions” or “not pro¬ 
duced by reason of conditions,” action is not explained; con¬ 
sequently, the agent of this action is no longer explained. Thus, 
since action and agent do not exist, how could the caused fruit, 
the fruit bom of action, exist? If the fruit does not exist, how 
could the enjoyer of the fruit exist? Thus we know that all of this 
does not exist in and of itself. [329, 9] 

5. Efficacy of a non-substantial action. 

Objection. In thus establishing the non-substantiality of es- 
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sences ( bhdva ), you reject by this argument ali the sayings of the 
Lord who said: “From the action that he himself has accomplished, 
he will himself undergo the retribution.” In denying the fruit of 
action, you are a total denier. 

Answer. We are not deniers ( nastikas ), but in rejecting the 
dualist thesis of existence and non-existence ( astitva, nastitva), 
we illumine the path of non-duality which leads to Nirvana. We 
do not say that action, the agent, the fruit, etc., do not exist; 
but we affirm that all these are without self-nature. You perhaps 
think: “As essences without self-nature cannot have any activity, 
this position also leads to error.” But there is nothing, for we do 
not see any essences endowed with self-nature having any activity, 
and do see essences without self-nature having activity. In fact, 
since all things do not have any self-nature, pots, etc, in daily 
life, evidently accomplish their effect. [329, 18] 

Furthermore, from the following example, it is very clear 
that this [efficacy] will appear once more: 

31. In the same way that the master, through his miraculous 
power, creates a thing of magic and this thing of magic creates 
in its turn another thing of magic . . . 

In the same way that the master (the Buddha, the Lord), 
through his miraculous power (through his miraculous force) creates 
a single thing of magic, and then this same thing of magic, created 
by the Buddha, the Lord, creates in its turn (anew) another (a 
second) thing of magic . . . 

The [first] thing of magic, creator of the second thing of magic, 
is empty, without self-nature, that is to say lacking the self-nature 
of a TathSgata. And this second thing of magic which has been 
created by the first one, it too is empty, without self-nature, that is 
to say, lacking the self-nature of a Tath&gata. In this same way 
here (in this example), some things without self-nature realize some 
effects without self-nature, and then one can speak of action and 
of agent; [330, 9] 

32. in this same way the agent has the aspect of a thing of 
magic and the action accomplished by it is like the second thing 
of magic created by the first. 

In fact the agent, the author of the action, has the aspect of 
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a thing of magic (is empty of self-nature); and any action, accom¬ 
plished by this free agent empty of self-nature is, itself, empty 
of self-nature. We can know that it is like the second thing of 
magic created by the first one. [331, 3] 

It also says in the Agama: “When a thing of magic speaks, 
all things of magic speak, and when one remains silent, all remain 
silent.” [331, 6] 

How thus do the Madhyamikas, the followers of non-duality, 
fall into false views? It is also said in the Aryasamadhiraja: 

“When the Sugata, the Protector, teaches, full of compassion 
for persons on the path, the Victorious One creates magical beings 
and causes them to manifest the excellent qualities of the Buddha. 

“One hundred thousand living beings, having heard him, make 
the vow to obtain the excellent knowledge of the Buddhas: ‘When 
will we be able to obtain such a knowledge?’ Knowing their in¬ 
tention, the Victorious One makes them preach to them. 

“The King of the Law emits from the soles of his feet one 
hundred thousand immense rays of light. All of the hells are cooled 
and, their sufferings removed, they enjoy happiness. 

“Then, when the Law has been taught by the [Buddha] with 
his ten powers, the eyes of gods and of men become pure. 

“He who invites the Victorious One, the King of Men, has 
no limit to his merits ( daksina) and he obtains supreme and in¬ 
comprehensible goods: thinking thus, some attach themselves with 
devotion to him,” etc. [333, 5] 

And this passage from the Aryavimalakirtinirdesa: “Then 
the magical Bodhisattva prepared the leavings of the meal taken 
by the TathSgata Samantabhadra in the world of exquisite perfume: 
a mixed food of all types of condiments and victuals each [mouth¬ 
ful] of which contained different tastes. In enjoying this Single 
Food, the people (Sravakas, Bodhisattvas, kings, ministers, monks, 
harem ladies, bearers and camel drivers) obtained the great con¬ 
centration called Aspect of Enjoyment.” [333, 9] 

We also read in the Vinaya: “A monk having the appearance 
of a bad monk was created by the Lord and taught [the rule], 
on behalf of a moral monk, by living with him who pretends to 
be pure.” [334, 2] 

But it is not solely through the example of the thing of 
magic that the thesis of non-substantiality is explained: the non- 
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substantiality of essences clearly appears from the following 
examples. In order to point them out, the author says: 

33. Defilements, actions, bodies, agents and fruits have 
the aspect of a city of the Gandharvas and resemble a mirage, 
a dream. 

The defilements (kleia ): lust, etc., which soil ( kliinanti) the 
mental series of beings. Actions: merit, demerit, and non-agitation. 
Bodies: pertaining to the body. Agents: the “self.” Fruits: the 
fruit of retribution, of predominance, of out-flowing, etc. 

We know that these things, defilements, etc., are without self¬ 
nature like a city of the Gandharvas, etc. We see thus that 
the MSdhyamikas who deny the self-nature of essences avoid at 
one and the same time the etemalist and the nihilist points of 
view. [335, 3] 

Finally, the refutation of the other bad objections concerning 
the relationship between action and the fruit will be fully completed 
by the Madhyamakavatara. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

1 The references in parentheses are to the paragraphs and to the notes 

of the translation of the Karmasiddhi which follows, p. 41. See especially L. 

La Vall6e Poussin, “La negation de Fame et la doctrine de l’acte, Nouvelles 
recherches sur la doctrine de Facte” (JA, 1902, pp. 237-306; 1903, pp. 357— 
450), Morale bouddhique, Paris, 1927. 

2 “After the period of emptiness or of chaos, the universe is created 

by the predominating force ( adhipatibala ) of the actions of all of the beings 

of the cosmos during the course of the former full period, and this with a 

view to the retribution of the actions of each one of them. In fact, the 
universe is utilized by the retributive force of the actions of each one in 
a way that each one enjoys the result which suits it. As - in the extreme 
rigor of the doctrine of action - we do not experience the sensation which 
is a consequence of our own actions, we can say that external things are 
created only in order to be known or experienced by us. To suppose that 
action creates a good thing to eat, in order that, in retribution for my 
merit, I eat it and experience an agreeable sensation of taste, is an odious 
hypothesis. It is simpler to believe that the result of my action is totally 
internal: that the good action ripens directly into agreeable sensation, without 
having to create for this a body, a tongue, or a delicious piece of food.” 
“Note sur l’Alayavijfiana,” MCB, vol. Ill, pp. 153-154). 

3 See Trimsikd, Samgraha (MCB, vol. Ill; pp. 169-225), Siddhi and two 
works: J. Masuda, Der individualistische Idealismus der Yogdcdra-Schule, 
Heidlberg, 1926; “Notes sur l’AlayavijnSna” (MCB, vol. Ill, pp. 145-168). 

4 Bibliography and presentation in “Reflexions sur le Madhyamaka,” 
MCB, vol. II, pp. 1-59. 

5 Nanjio has restored this as “Vimoksaprajfia R$i or Vimoksasena (?)” 
(App. ii, 118); see Bagchi, Canon bouddhique, 267. 


NOTES TO THE KARMASIDDHIPRAKARANA. 

1 The Tibetan translator reads Karmasiddhaprakarana, but the meaning 
calls for Karmasiddhiprakarana, a title attested to by the two Chinese versions. 
The meaning of siddhi appears to be “demonstration” with perhaps the nuacne 
of “illustration.” 

Our translation is based on the translation of Hsuan-tsang, TaishO vol. 
31, no. 1609. 

2 This stanza of homage is lacking in the Chinese version. Mafijusri, the 
patron of the doctrine and of letters, is considered as a learner residing in 
the ninth sphere of the Bodhisattvas, that of “royal princes” (Museon, 1907, 
p. 251, note 1). 

3 On the division into two and three actions, see Introduction, Para. 1; 
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Anguttara, iii, 415; Atthas3IinI, p. 88; Kathavatthu, p. 393; Madhyamakvrtti, 
pp. 306-; MadhyamakSvatara, p. 190 (Museon, 1911, p. 245); Kosa, iv, pp. 
1-2, from whence we have borrowed these references. 

4 On this school, see Introduction, Para. ii. 

5 In fact, the voice is action by its nature, vdg eva karma. Contrarily, 
bodily action is action by reason of the body or action of the body, kdyena 
kdyasya yd karma (see Kosa, iv. p. 2). 

6 On vijfiapti and avijfiapti, see Introduction, Para, ii, 1; Kosa, iv, p. 3; 
Morale bouddhique, p. 131; Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 307-9. 

7 On cetana, which is imperfectly translated as “volition,” see Kosa, i. p. 
28; ii, p. 154; iv, p. 2, note 3; Morale bouddhique , p. 136. 

8 For the Sarvastiv3din-Vaibha$ikas, bodily vijnapti is a shape, arisen 
from a volition, but distinct from this volition. See Introduction, Para. II, 1; 
Kosa, iv. pp. 9-12; Siddhi, p. 48. 

9 This should be understood, when one speaks of “bodily” action. Action 
is bodily because it is an action of the body, a deed relating to the body in 
general or to one of its parts, hand, foot, etc. or, rather, the action is bodily 
because its arising depends on the primary elements (mahdbhdta) of the body - 
earth, water, fire, wind-which are its generating cause, its predominating cause. 
See Kosa, i. p. 21. 

10 In order to be bodily vijfiapti, shapes should be directly willed by the 
volition: the act of assassination should result immediately from the will to 
kill. All shapes are not bodily vijfiapti: the movement of the lips is the result 
of the syllables that the speaker wishes to pronounce, and are not willed in 
and of themselves. 

11 Shape is eightfold: long, short, square, round, high ( unnala ), low 
(avanata), same (sdta), different ( visdta ). See Kosa, i. p. 16. 

12 Being shape, bodily vijfiapti is included within the sphere of form 
( rOpdyatana ) which is twofold: color (varna) and shape (samsthdna). The sphere 
of form in its turn is included within the group of physical matter ( rOpask- 
andha). See Kosa ,i. p. 16 and i. p. 14. 

13 Here the Vaibha$ikas have the Sautrantikas for their adversaries (Kosa, 
iv, p. 12). 

14 For the Vaibhasikas, color and shape are distinct things ( dravya ). But 
the Sautrantikas deny that shape is something different from color (Kosa, i. 
p. 16) and reason as follows: “There is no atom of length. In fact when a 
mass of color diminishes, there arrives a moment when we no longer have 
the idea of long with respect to it, but rather the idea of short; thus this 
idea does not proceed from a rQpa shape existing in the thing. Thus that which 
we designate as long is a number of real things (dravya), atoms of color, 
arranged in a certain manner” (Kosa, iv, p. 10). 

15 See Kosa, i, p. 25, where it is said that rQpa never exists in the 
state of an isolated atom, but in the state of agglomeration. 

16 On the problem of the whole and of parts (avayavin, avayava), of 
substance and of quality (gunin, guna) in the Vaisesika philosophy, see the 
VaisesikasQtra ofKanada, I, 1, 15-16; Kosa, iii, pp. 210-211; ix, p. 290; H. 
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Ui, “Vaisesika philosophy,” OTF., xxiv, 1917, p. 122; R. Grousset, Philosophies 
indiennes, paris, 1931, vol. I, pp. 71-2. 

17 All of this paragraph is taken from the Kosa, iv, p. 9. 

18 This is the second argument of the Kosa, iv, p. 10: ‘In a variegated 
piece of cloth, one sees numerous figures. There would be thus, according to 
you, many rQpas. of the category of shape, in a single spot (ekadesa): this is 
impossible, as for color. [If shape is a real thing, that which, in the piece of 
cloth,, forms part of a long line, cannot at one and the same time form part 
of a short line].” 

19 It is wrong that the Vaibh3;ikas pretend that visible things (rQpa) are 
of two types, color and shape, for, say the Sautrantikas, how could a single 
thing be (vidyate) twofold, color and shape together? (See Kosa, i. p. 16). 

20 Same objection and same answer in Kosa, iv, pp. 11-12. 

21 The thesis of vijnapti as movement is attibuted to the Vatslputrlyas by 
the Kosa, iv, p. 4, and to the Sariimitlyas by the Siddhi, p. 48, But we know 
that the Sariimitlyas are directly linked to the Vatslputrlyas (of. J. Masuda, 
Origin and doctrines, p. 57; p. Demi6ville, Origine, p. 58; Taranatha, pp. 271-2; 
Bu-ston, ii, p. 99; Vyakhya to the Kosa, iv, p. 232: the Vatslputrlya Ar- 
yasariimitlyah). 

The thesis of vijnapti as movement is connected with that of the duration 
(sthiti) of the sathskaras: By virtue of their characteristic of impermanence, 
certain dharmas (mind, mental states, sound, flames) perish immediately (ksa- 
nanirodha ) without the coming together of external causes; some others (wood, 
pot) are destroyed, after their arising, with the coming together of external 
causes (fire, hammer). See Kosa, ii, .. p. 234; iv, pp. 4-5; J. Masuda, Origin 
and doctrines, p. 45 Vatslputrlya (vii, 2): “Some sathskaras exist for a time 
while others perish at each moment.” On this subject, the Vatslputrlyas are in 
agreement with the Mahasariighikas (i B, 7 .. Masuda, p. 34) and the later 
Mahlsdsakas (ix B, 8 .. Masuda, p. 63); their adversaries were the Sarvas- 
tivadins (v, 41 .. Masuda, p. 50), the early Mahlsasakas (ix A, 23 .. Masuda, 
p. 62), the Kasyapiyas (xi, 4 .. Masuda, p. 65) and, above all, the Sau- 
trantikas. 

Presentation summarized in the Introduction, Para. iii. 

22 Movement (gati) is included in the sphere of form ( rOpdyatana ), be¬ 
cause it is movement of a body, of visible rupa. 

23 In other words, the nature of the dharmas is subtle ( stlksma hi 
dharmaprakrtayah ). Even though one sees them, one does not know their 
nature. Between the clay and brick, there is an infinity of products of dif- 
rent color: one sees them without being able to define them, In a jungle fire, 
each bunch of grass gives forth a different flame because of its dimensions, 
its light, its radiance; each bunch of grass has its own particlar character¬ 
istic, b‘ut one cannot exactly define it. 

24 This is an argument ad hominem: you admit indeed that certain 
dharmas, the mind, mental states, sound, flames, perish without the intervention 
of external causes. Admit then that all of the dharmas perish in the same 
way. (See above, note 21.) 
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25 The Vatslputrlyas insist on this point. If wood perishes in and of 
itself, and by fire, one thing comes from two things: either the wood would 
already have perished before being placed on the fire, or it would exist even 
after having passed through the fire. This alternative is contradicted by experi¬ 
ence. Thus the wood does not perish in and of itself: it perishes by coming 
together with fire. 

26 Cf. Kosa, iv. p. 6: “Your reasoning is not conclusive. The fact that, 
after relationship with the fire, we no longer see the wood, is susceptible of 
two interpretations: either the wood perishes by reason of this relationship, or 
the wood perishes unceasingly in and of itself, being reborn in and of itself 
unceasingly under normal conditions, but arrested from renewing itself by virtue 
of its relationship with the fire. You admit that the extinction of the flame is 
spontaneous ( dkasmika ). When, after its relationship with wind, the flame is no 
longer visible, you admit that this relationship is not the cause of the extinction 
of the flame; you admit that the flame, by virtue of this relationship has 
been arrested from renewing itself. The same for the sound of the bell: the 
hand, placed on the bell, hinders the renewing of the sound; it does not 
destroy the sound which you admit is momentary. Thus it is reasoning (and 
not experience) which should determine this question.” 

27 According to the Chinese; the Tibetan renders the same idea in a 
different way. 

28 Cf. Kosa iv, p. 7: “Cooking ( pdka ) or relationship with the fire 
iagnisamyoga) gives forth different products ( pdkaja ), deeper and deeper in color. 
The same cause which produces the first color destroys this first color, or, 
at least - if you object that this refers to a new relationship with the fire, 
since the fire is momentary - the cause which destroys the first color is' similar 
to the cause which produces it. Now it is impossible that a certain cause 
produces a certain effect and that later this same cause, or a parallel cause, 
destroys the said effect.” 

29 If the dharmas were to perish through external causes, their extinctions 
would vary when the external cause changes: the extinction of wood by means 
of fire would differ from the extinction of wood through acid. 

30 Some equivalents: ju ft = 'o-ma = kslra (M. V. 5685); /o |= zho 

— dadhi (M.V. 5686); p’u-t’ao-chih = rgutt ‘bru’i khu ba — draksdrasa 

(M.V. 5715); chiu = rgun chan = mrdvlkd (M.V. 5718); tso gfc = tshwa 
= katuka (M.V 1901). 

31 The Jih-ch’u-lin = fti-ma-‘char-ka-pa = Sauryodayika (?), “another 
name for the root-masters of the Sautr&ntika school” (BukkyO-daijiten, p. 1332), 
closely related to the DSrst&ntikas, are described in a note by K’uei-chi ad 
Siddhi, ii, I, 36b: “Here the author refutes the Jin-ch’u lun B ttiift, that is to 
say the SQtra-nikaya-mtlla-acSryas. In the first century after the death of the 
Buddha, in North India at Tak$asila, there was one Kumarata {R #$8P£(BukkyO- 
daijiten, p. 311), that is to say Young Man-Head who composed 900 sastras. 
In this period, in the five Indias, there were five Mahasastrilcaryas, like a 
Rising of the Sun ( sOrya udaya), who illumined-guided the world, whence the 
name of Sauryodayika, because they resembled the sun; they are also called 
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Dar$tantika-ac3ryas; or because these masters composed the DrstSnta-mala- 
sastra, bringing together the adbhutavastus, they are called Darstantikas. 

“The seed-[masters] of the SQtranikaya gradually became the SQtranikaya, 
for that which they said becam doctrine. However, at this time there was 
not yet any SQtranikaya; this appeared in the fourth century.” ( Siddhi , p. 48). 

See also K’uei-chi, commentary on the Siddhi, iv, 1, 53b; Noel Peri, “A 
propos de la date de Vasubandhu,” BEFEO., 1911, p. 360, mentions a SOrya- 
udaya-s3stra whose title, according to Chi-tsang, is taken from a comparison 
(TaishO vol. 45, no. 1852, the San-lun hsiian-i). 

On the doctrine of the Sauryodayikas, see Introduction, Para, iv, 1. It 
agrees with the DarstSntika thesis presented in the Siddhi , p. 48: “There exists 
a certain rupa which is neither color ( varna ) nor shape ( samsthdna ), which is 
produced by the mind. This rQpa sets into motion the hand and the other limbs. 
It is called an act of information by the body ( kdyavijnaptikarman ).” 

Compare also Kosa, iv, p. 294: ‘What is the principal cause of the 
beginning of bodily action? Memory ( smrti ) causes a wish or desire for action 
( cahanda = kartukamatd) to arise; from this desire there proceeds imagination 
(vitarka); from imagination there proceeds effort (prayatna), which gives rise 
to a puff of wind (vdyu) which releases the bodily action.” 

32 According to the Kosa, i, p. 18, wind is one of the eleven tangible 
things. The tangible sphere ( sprastavydyatana ) forms part of the matter aggre¬ 
gate ( rttpaskandha). 

33 According to the Kosa, i, p. 54, eight dhatus: the five material 
organs, smell, taste and the tangible are morally neutral ( avydkrta ), being 
neither good nor bad. 

34 According to the Kosa, i, p. 54, rQpadhatu, the visible, is good or 
bad when it constitutes a bodily action arisen from a good or bad mind; it 
is neutral in every other case. Now, in your hypothesis, rQpa-coIor does not 
arise from a mind, but from its own seeds or from a certain wind. Thus 
it is not morally qualifiabfe and cannot constitute any kind of action. 

35 On this meaning of the epithet t’ien-ai X'® .. Iha rnams dga'ba = 
devdndmpriya, see S. L6vi, Journal Asiatique, 1891, 11, p. 549, and Bull. Ac. 
Roy. Belg., 1933, nos. 1-6, pp. 12-15. 

36 On the avijnapti of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas, Introduction, Para, 
ii, 1; Kosa, i, pp. 20, 26; ii, p. 241; iv, pp. 3, 13-17; threefold, p. 43; 
tydga, p. 100; Siddhi, p. 50. Their adversaries were the Sautr3ntikas (Vibha?a, 
TaishO vol. 27, p. 383b; Kosa, iv, pp. 13, 18-25) and the Vijfianavadins (Siddhi, 
pp. 50-51). 

37 Avijnapti is of three types: samvara, discipline; asamvara, non-discipline; 
and naivasamvarandsamvara, neither discipline nor non-discipline (see Kosa, 
iv, p. 43). 

38 Avijnapti forms part of the physical matter group ( rupaskandha) because 
it is itself mater (rOpa): the vijhapti from whence it proceeds is matter and the 
primary elements which constitute its point of support are matter (see Kosa, 
i, p. 26). But avijnapti is invisible mattei: as such, it does not from part of 
visible things (rOpdyatana) but of the sphere (dharmdyatana) known by the 
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mental consciousness (see Kosa, i, p. 30). 

39 In order to understand this objection, one should remember that, 
according to the Vaibh3$ikas, the beginning of avijHapti, discipline, etc., is not 
the same in all of the realms of existence. Here, in the realm of desire, 
discipline is always produced by a bodily or vocal vijHapti. Contraily, in the 
higher realm of form, discipline is subordinated to a mind ( cittdnuparivartin ) 
strong enough to create discipline by itself, without the intervention of a 
vijHapti , Thus, say the Vaibhasikas, if the Sautrttntikas deny bodily and vocal 
vijHapti , they shold admit that avijHapti does not arise in the realm of desire. 
Compare Kosa, iv, p. 13: “If the vijHapti does not exist, avijHapti of the 
realm of KSmadhatu will no longer exist, for this avijHapti of KSmadhStu 
depends on vijHapti, bodily and vocal action, rttpa; it does accompany the 
mind like the avijHapti of RQpadhitu.” 

40 The objection follows: It the avijHapti of the realm of desire arises 
without a preliminary vijHapti, one must admit that it is subordinate to the 
mind ( cittdnuparivartin) like the avijHapti of the realm of form. Now it is not, 
for avijHapti of the realm of desire which develops during sleep, distraction, 
etc., is not subordinate to the mind. Same objection in the Kosa, iv, p. 13. 

41 The Tibetan is clearer: dus yons su gzun has 'phans pa’i phyir de Itar 
mi 'gyur la. The discipline of the realm of desire develops even in the state 
of sleep or distraction, because one has undertaken this discipline for a time 
determined in advance: for one’s lifetme (ydvajjlvam) or for a day-and-a-night 
(ahordtram). See Kosa, iv, p. 62. 

42 Every two weeks, the monks within the monastic boundary come 
together for the “confession ceremony.” A monk reads the pritimoksa to his 
fellow monks, a formulary in which ail of the rules that the monks should 
observe are enumerated. He asks: “Are you pure [of transgressing the rules]?” 

If a guilty monk does not confess his fault, he evidently commits a lie, 
an avijHapti of lying. However, this avijHapti is not preceded by a vocal 
vijHapti. Thus the Vaibhasikas are mistaken whey affirm that all the avijHaptis 
of KSmadhatu derive from a vijHapti. (On the answer of the VaibhSsikas, 
Kosa, iv, p. 163, note 5, and Morale bouddhique( p. 133). 

43 How can admit that any avijHapti of KSmadhatu proceeds from a 
vijHapti, while vijHapti is sometimes neutral from the moral point of view, 
whereas avijHapti is always morally qualihable, either as good or bad (Kosa, 
iv, p. 30)? 

44 On volition, weak, strong, see Kosa, iv, p. 58. 

45 In the Introduction we have given the different theories concerning the 
retribution of action. We must content ourselves here with some bibliographic 
and lexicological notes. 

a) Action exists in the past, future or present: a thesis of the SarvastivS- 
dins (v, 1 = Masuda, p. 39; Kosa, pp. 51-65) and of the later Mahlsasakas 
(ix B. 1 = Masuda, p. 62). 

b) Present action and past action which has not given forth its fruit 
exists: a thesis of the Kassapikas (Kathavatthu, i, 8) or Kasyapiyas (xi, 2 = 
Masuda, p. 65) and of the Vibhajyavadins (Kosa, v. p. 52 and Introdu on, 
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p. lv and following). 

c) Only present action exists. It creates retribution ( aviprandia ): a thesis of 
the Vatslputrlyas, etc. (below, note 57). It modifies the series (samtdnapari- 
ndmavisesa) by depositing a seed in it: a thesis of the Mahasamghikas (i A, 
45 and i B, 5 = Masuda, pp. 31 and 33), of the early MahlsSsakas (ix A, 1 
= Masuda, p. 59) and of the SautrSntikas (Kosa, ii, pp. 185, 272; v, p. 63; 
ix, p. 296; below, Para. 20). 

The VaibhSsikas have a precise vocabulary with which the translator should 
familiarze himself. They speak in a general manner of the realization of the 
result of fruit of action: PhalSbhinirvrtti = 'bras bu [mnon par] 'grubpa = 
te kuo They say that action is eternal “in and of itself” or “in its 

being,” that is to say in its self-nature, svabhdva — [tzu] t’i flfS, or in its 
self-characteristic, svalaksana = ran gi mtshan Hid = tzu hsiang @19, but that 
it varies in its “mode of existence,” bhdva = lei yu . According to them, 
present action, when it is accomplished, “projects” dksipati = "phen pa — yin 
51, or “grasps” pratigrhndti = 'dsin pa = ch’u fly its fruit. But it is only 
when it is past that it “gives forth” prayacchati = 'byin pa = te % or, better, 
yu pi, its fruit. 

46 Understand: “You have already affirmed the existence of bodily and 
vocal action, distinct from volition, and now you pretend that past action 
exists! This is a case of saying that pustules are growing on the tumor that 
is consuming you.” 

47 Kosa, v, p. 58. 

48 na pranasyanti karmdni kalpakotisatair apij sdmagrlm prdpya kdlam 
ca phalanti khalu dehindmH 

A stanza frequently quoted, for example nine times in the DivySvadSna 
(s eeJPTS, 1886, p. 86), BodhicaryavatSrapafijika, ix, 71; AbhidharmkosavyakhyS, 
221a9, Madhyamakavrtti, p. 324. There is a variant: api kalpasatair api or 
kalpakotisatair api. The Chinese version does not translate dehindm. 

49 This is the Sautr3ntika thesis presented below, Para. 20. 

50 In Tibetan: “Does it give forth its fruit through a condition of its 
being ( svalaksandvasthd)T' 

Compare Kosa, v, p. 53: “The Bhadanta Vasumitra defends avasthd- 
nyathdtva: time periods differ through difference of condition ( avasthd). The 
dharma, traveling through the time periods, having grasped ( prdpya ) such and 
such a condition, becomes different through the difference of condition, not 
through a difference of nature ( dravya ). Example: the tally piece ( vartikd , 
gulikd ), placed on the square of ones, is called one; placed on the square of 
tens, is called ten; placed on the square of hundreds, a hundred.” 

51 Kosa, v. p. 55: “It is the operation which is not done, in the process 
of being done, or already done, which determines the time period of the dharma.” 

52 An out-flowing result is a result which resembles its cause ( hetusadrsa ). 
See Kosa ii, p. 288; iv, pp. 186, 191. 

“In fact, it is difficult to attribute to action an outflowing fruit properly 
so-called: action does not engender action; the action does not bear any fruit 
which is exactly similar to the action. But lust experienced has for its out 
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flowing fruit lust, a predisposition to lust, a certain habitus favorable to acts 
of lust” ( Morale Bouddhipue, pp. 182-183). 

53 Understand: “Because there is no limit ( fen-hsien to the arising 

of these fruits the length of transmigration” (see Koia, text vi, fol. 12a; 
trans. ii, p. 272, note 1). Whereas the fruit of retribution exhausts the force 
of retribution of an action, the out-flowing fruit, by its nature, cannot end 
by itself. ( Morale Bouddhique, p. 183). 

54 Kosa, v, pp. 55-56: “Would you say that the operation is to project 
and give forth a fruit (phaladdnaparigraha) ? But then, if giving forth the fruit 
is operation, ( sabhdgahetu ) causes, etc., give forth their fruit when they are 
past, and one comes to the conclusion that, past, they accomplish their operation 
and would be consequently present. Or if the operation, in order to be completed, 
needs the projection and the given fruit, these past causes will be at least 
semi-present. The time periods will be thus found to be confounded.” 

55 No mind, no mental state arises after the last mind and the last 
mental state of the Arhat. The last mind of the Arhat does not engender a 
fruit of retribution, but a fruit of disconnection ( visamyogaphala): Nirvana 
(Kosa, ii, p. 305). 

56 For the Vaibha$ikas, the last mind of the Arhat is a mams, that is to 
say a support mind which would be capable of supporting a subsequent mind 
should this latter arise. But as, in fact, this subsequent mind does not arise, 
lacking any other causes necessary for its arising, the manas of the Arhat 
differs from other minds, not being samantarapratyaya, a condition in the 
quality of equal and immediate antecedent, with respect to a subsequent mind 
(Kosa, ii, p. 305). 

57 The theory of aviprandia is presented: a. in the Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 
317-323 (translation below) b. in the Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 126, 1. 12 ( Musion, 
1910, p. 318): “He who maintains that action perishes, in order to answer 
this question: How can the fruit of this action which has perished arise?, 
imagines ... an entity, the aviprandia, similar to a tally-book of debts”; 
c. perhaps in the Kosa, ii, p. 304: “According to other masters ( Vibhdsd, 179. 
4; Samghabhadra, TaishO vol. 29, p. 444b23), there is in the series of beings 
a certain dharma which is the mark (cihna — lihga) of the fruits which 
will arise in the future, namely cersain samskdras disassociated from the 
mind.” 

Since K’uei-chi, in the list of the vipayuktas of the Siddhi, p. 71, men¬ 
tions the avipandia of the early S&mmitlyas, we are able to attribute this 
theory to the Vatsiputriya-SUmmitlyas. But other schools also admit the avipra¬ 
ndia: the Karmasiddhi tells us that this dharma is called accumulation ( upacaya ) 
by some, aviprandia by others; we read in the Madhyamakavrtti, p. 318: yai cdyam 
aviprandio’smabhir uktah stttrdntaroktah , . .[The VaibhUsikas of Kasmlr also 
employ the example of the debts; see Kosa, iv, p. 95]. 

This theory calls to mind the words of the Epistle to the Colossians 2:14: 
“Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against us, which was 
contrary to us . . . ”; cf. Origen, In Genesim, horn. 13 (p.G., 12, 235): 
“Unusquisque . . . nostrum, in hie quae delinquit, efficitur debitor et peccati 
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sui litteras scribit.” 

58 yin 'J| . . . ch'i {2 = skyed = ddadh&ti. 

59 On the dharmas disassociated from the mind, see Kosa, ii, p. 178 
and following. 

60 tseng-ch'ang = brtsegs = upacaya. [Compare Kathdvatthu, xv, 

ii, where the Andhakas and the SSmmitlyas distinguish kamma from kam- 
maupacaya .] 

61 pu-shih-huai = chud mi za ba — aviprandia. 

62 te f!) = mnon par ' grub pa — adhinirvrt-. 

63 wen-i = gzun = grantha. 

64 During the absorption of extinction [of ideas and of sensation], the 
mind is interrupted for a long time. How upon leaving the absorption, can a 
new mind arise from a mind destroyed for a long time? There is no difficulty 
for the Vaibhasikas who admit the existence of past dharmas (see Kosa, i,i 
p. 211). But for the SSmmitlyas, the question is insoluble; since the mental 
series is interrupted during the absorption, their aviprandsa will not repose on 
anything. 

65 tzu-k’uang-chih = rgya skyegs kyi khu ba dmar po = 

Idksdrasarakta. 

66 If one paints the flower of a citron tree, the pip of the new fruit will 
be red. But if the pip is seeded, a new red pip fruit will not arise. Some 
comparison below, Para. 20, 32, 40, Kosa, iv, p. 299. 

67 On the Sautrdntika samtdnaparindmavisesa of the series, see Introduc¬ 
tion, Para. Iv, 2, and Morale bouddhique, p. 198. 

Detailed presentation in Kosa, ii, pp. 185, 272; v. p. 63; ix, p. 296; 
Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 312-314. 

68 “In the same way that when one paints the seed, the plant will give 
forth a flower the color of the paint, without this color being visible in the 
stalk or the sap; in this same way the mental series undergoes a subtle 
transformation by reason of the action, and flourishes after the action, assuming 
a certain body, experiencing a certain suffering, experiencing a certain.” ecstacy. 
( Morale bouddhique, p. 198.) 

69 For the Vaibhasikas, bodily action is rUpa. Now rQpa cannot be 
either good or bad (see above, Para. 12c). The mind alone gives actions 
their moral value. 

70 The two absorptions lacking mind are the absorption of non-conscious- 
nesss (asarhijhisamdpatti) and the absorption of extinction ( nirodhasamdpatti ), 
KoSa, ii, pp. 200-214. The nonconsiousness gods are beings conscious at birth 
and at death. In the interval, consciousness is suspended among them. When, 
after this long time, they produce consciousnesses anew, they die. 

See Kosa, ii, pp. 199-200. 

71 In order to exactly define the nature of the series (samtdna) wherein 
action ripens, one should determine with precision the nature of the absorp¬ 
tion of extinction ( nirodhasamdpatti ). On the one hand, the Buddha declared 
that during this absorption, the consciousness ( vijndna ) does not leave the body; 
on the other hand, and by definition, ideas and sensations are lacking in this 
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absorption which is the arresting of ideas and of sensations ( samjftaveditanirodha ). 
The discussion which follows will be clearer if one remembers the beginning 
of a conscious consciousness. In order and in dependence: 1. the mental organ 
(manas); 2, the object to be known ( dharma ); 3. the mental consciousness 
( manaovijnana ); 4. contact between the first three (sparia) ; 5. sensation and 
ideas ( vedand , samjHd) which are lacking in the absorption of extinction; 6. 
thirst ( trsnd ). The whole question is to know whether the coming together of 
the first three elements necessarily involves contact, and if all contact neces- 
saily involves sensation. In the affirmative, the absorption of extinction does 
not contain consciousness, for this last necessarily involves sensation and 
ideas which should be lacking in the absorption. 

Certain schools pretend that the absorption of extinction is lacking mind 
(i acittaka ). If the Buddha affirms that, in this state, the consciousness does not 
leave the body, this is because the mind is produced anew after the absorp¬ 
tion, whether the mind after the absorption has for its equal and immediate 
antecedent the mind previous to the absorption (a Vaibha$ika thesis), or 
whether it arise from the material organs that the absorption leaves intact 
(root-opinion of the Sautrantika-D4r$tantikas). 

Other schools pretend that the absorption of extinction is endowed with a 
mind ( sacittaka ), namely with a subtle consciousness ( sQksmdvijHdna ) which 
does not leave the body, according to the word of the Buddha. But they are 
not in agreement with respect to the nature of this consciousness: mental 
consciousness ( martovijndna ) with all of the mental states ( caitta ) which are 
necessarily associated with it, exception being made for ideas and sensation 
(a thesis of Vasumitra, of the Vibhajyavadins, branch-opinion of the Sautran- 
ikas); or mental consciousness without mental states (variant branch-opinion 
of the Sautrantikas); or a retribution-consciousness ( vipdkavijHdna ) better known 
under the name of receptacle-consciousness (opinion of the SQtrapramanikas). 
The references to these echools will be given below. 

72 The Vaibha$ika theory is given: a, in Kosa, ii, p. 211: “The past 
dharmas exist. Consequently, the mind previous to the absorption, the mind 
of absorption ( samapdtticitta ) or the mind of entry into the absorption, is the 
equal and immediate antecedent ( samanantarapratyaya ) of the mind after the 
absorption, or mind of leaving (vyutth&nacitta)” ; b. in the Samgraha (Ch. pp. 
334c8-9; Tib. 12a6-7), Bha$ya (Ch. pp. 334dIO-13; Tib. 164al-3), Upanib- 
andhana) Ch. pp. 395c6-9; Tib. 263b3-4); c. in the Siddhi, p. 205. 

73 The mind of entry into absorption, which is past, cannot “give forth” 
the mind of leaving the absorption. 

74 The root-opinion of the early Darstantika masters is presented: a. in 
the Kosa, ii, p. 212: “When a person is bom in Arflpyadhatu, rUpa , or matter, 
is found to be cut off for a long period of time: if this person is subsequently 
reborn in Kamadhatu or in RQpadhatu, his new rttpa does not proceed from 
the series of rOpa previously interrupted for a long period of time, but rather 
from the mind before the absorption: it arises from the body endowed with 
the organs ( sendriyakakiya ). This is why the early masters say: Two dharmas 
are the seed one of the other ( anyonyabljaka ): These two dharmas are the 
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mind and the body endowed with the organs”; b. in the Samgraha (Ch. pp. 
336a9-12; Tib. 12b4-6), Bha$ya (Ch. pp. 336al3-21; Tib. 167b5-168a2), 
Upanibandhana (Ch. pp. 396b23-396cll; Tib. 265bl-8); c. in the Siddhi, p. 207. 

75 See Para. 25. 

76 huo-shih = sydt. 

77 The theory of the subtle cilia is attributed: a. to the Bhadanta 
Vasumitra by the Kosa, ii, p. 212. This Vasumitra, called the Bhadanta or the 
Sthavira, is different from the Vasumitra of the Vibha$a. He is the author of 
a Pariprcchasatra and of a Pancavastuka commented upon by Dharmatrata 
(TaishO vol. 28, no. 1555). See Kosa Introduction, pp. xliv-xiv; b. to a 
variant opinion of the root-system of the SQtra-nikaya ( tsung-ch'uan-chi 

and to the Sthaviracaryas, by K’uei-chi and Siddhi, iv, 2, 18a; c. to the 
Dar;(antikas and to the Vibhavyav&dyScarya by thiVibhasa (TaishO vol. 17, 
pp. 772c, 774a). 

This theory is presented and refuted: a. the Kosa, ii, p. 212; b. in the 
Samgraha (Ch. pp. 334cl4-21; Tib. 12a7-12b4), BhS$ya (Ch. pp. 343c22-335c2; 
Tib. 164a3~166a2), Upanibandhana (Ch. pp. 395cl6-396al6; Tib. 263b4-264bl); 
c. in the Siddhi, pp. 208-210. 

78 The Siddhi, p. 204, quotes the entire passage: “The samskdras of the 
body, of the voice, and of the mind of he who resides ( viharati) in the 
absorption of extinction do not let themselves be destroyed ( nirodha ); but his 
life ( dyus) is not destroyed, his heat ( usman ) does not leave him, his organs 
do not deteriorate ( praluj -), his vijndna does not quit (hd) the body.” (Compare 
Majjhima, i. 296.) 

The kayasamskaras or bodily energies are the inspiration and the ex¬ 
piration of the breath (dndpdna); the vaksamskaras or vocal energies are enquiry 
( vitdrka ) and judgment ( vicara ); the manahsamskaras or mental energies are 
volition ( cetand ), ideas ( sarrtjhd ), (see Samgrahabha$ya, TaishO vol. 31, p. 335b20). 

79 Same objection and same answer in the Kosa, ii, pp. 212-3: 

80 Similar passages in Samyukta, 11,2; 13.4. Compare Samyutta, ii. 72; 
iv. 33 et passim: cakkhum ca paticca rape ca uppajatti cakkhuviiihdnam; tinnam 
samgati phasso; phassapaccayd vedand; vedandpaccayd tanhd: ayam kho dukkhassa 
samudayo. 

81 Samyukta, 2,4. Compare Samyutta, iii. 96: avijj dsamphassajena 

bhikkhave vedayilena phuttassa assutavato puthujjanassa uppannd tanhd. 

82 This refers to the variant branch-theory of the Sautrintikas presented 
and refuted in the Samgraha and its commentaries (see references in note 77) 
and in the Siddhi, pp. 211-214. 

83 This special point is treated: a. in the Samgraha (Ch. pp. 335c3-4; 
Tib. 12b4); BhSsya (Ch. pp. 335c5-336a8; Tib. 166a2-167b5), Upanibandhana 
(Ch. pp. 396al8-936bl9; Tib. 264bl-265bl); b. in the Siddhi, p. 213. 

84 A mind is good through association ( samprayogatas ) when it is as¬ 
sociated to the root of good which forms part of the good mental states 
(see Siddhi, pp. 319-320). 

85 This is the thesis of the Kosa, ii, p. 203; iv. p. 33, in which the 
dharmas can be good or bad through their originating cause ( samutthdnatas ). 
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86 See Siddhi, p. 213, and the long analysis in the Kosa ii, p.p 316-331. 

87 In fact nothing is defiled nor neutral in a good samaptti (see Siddhi, 
p. 213; Kosa, viii, p. 145). 

88 Like every non-defiled-neutra! (anivrtdvydkrta) dharma, the non-defiled- 
neutral mental consciousness can be: 1. arisen from retribtuion ( vipdkaja ); 2. 
relative to the attitude of laying down, sitting, etc. ( airydpathika); 3. relative 
to one’s professional work ( sailpasthdnika ); 4. a created mind ( nirmdnacitta ). 
See Kosa, ii, p. 265. But the absorption of extinction, good by nature, cannot 
contain any mental consciousness of this type. 

89 One enters into absorption of extinction upon leaving the absorption 
of non-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness. (naivasamjndndsamjndyatana), also 
called the summit of existence ( bhavdgra ), Kosa, ii, p. 203. 

90 Namely the four ecstacies ( dhydna ) and the four non-material ( drapya ) 
absorptions, Kosa, viii, pp. 132-4. 

91 Good action belonging to the realm of desire ( kdmddhatu ) is called 
meritorious; good action belonging to the two higher realms (rOpa and drapya- 
dhdtu ) is called “non-agitated,” dnifijya (Kosa, iv, p. 107). 

92 An unknown sOtra from a celebrated person; see M. Akanuma, 
Dictionnaire des noms propres de bouddhisme indien, Nagoya, 1931, p. 373. [In 
Samyutta, iv, 295, the three contacts are sunhatd, animitta, appanihita .] 

93 One should compare these three contacts with the three absorptions 
called iQrtyatdsamddhi, dnimittasamddhi, apranihitasamddhi, meditations on empt¬ 
iness, on no-characteristics, and of not taking into consideration ( KoSa, viii, 
p. 184). 

94 “What proof does one have that the fruit of retribution which it con¬ 
stitutes is not aleady exhauted?” 

95 Namely the four dhydnas, the four drUpyas and nirodhasamdpatti. 

On these nine absorptions acquired one after the other, see Dlrgha, 17, 
11; Dlgha, iii, 266; Mahdvyutpatti, 1498. 

96 On the eight vimoksas, of which the last js nirodhasamapatti, see 
Kosa, viii, pp. 204-211. 

97 Nirodhasamdpatti has for its sphere the summit of existence (bhavdgra), 
for its preparation (prayoga) the idea of stilling, and for its object the extinc¬ 
tion (nirodha) of the mind and mental states (Kosa, ii, p. 210). 

98 The Chinese tsung-ch'ing signifies indulgence in one’s own senti- 
mets”; this expression corresponds to the Tibetan gzu turns, “not listening to 
any instruction or order, selfish” (Chandra Das, p. 1105). But the Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Index to the Ny&yabindu by Obermiller (bibl. Buddh. xxv, p. 116) mentions 
gzu turns — dhopurusikd f. 128. 15, “great self-conceit or pride: military vaunt¬ 
ing, boasting; vaunting of one’s own prowess’ (Apte, p. 92). 

99 In other words: “The Agama says that the consciousness does not 
leave the body during the absorption of extinction. You affirm that this con¬ 
sciousness is the mental consciousness. Now this refers to the receptacle- 
consciousness.” 

100 In Tibetan: “As some SautrAntikas (mdo-sde-pa kha-cig) admit.” The 
SQtraprSmanikas are those for whom [only] the sQtras are an authorty. The 
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SautrSntikas are defined by the KosavySkhyS, p. 11, 30: sutraprdmdnikd na 
sdstraprdmanikdh. 

On the Sautr&ntika origin of Vijn&navada psychology, see the Introduction, 
II. 

101 Compare the Samgrahopanibandhana (Taishd vol. 31, p. 395b26): 
“The sfltra says: The consciousness does not leave the body. Why is this? 
The absorption of extinction does not oppose ( pratipaksa ) the receptacle- 
consciousness and this latter does not hinder the absorption from producing 
itself, because the object ( dlambana) and the aspect ( dkdra ) of the receptacle- 
consciousness are difficult to know [or imperceptible, ( asamvidita ) . . .Not 
being opposed, the receptacle-consciousness does not disappear [during the 
absorption]. But the absorption opposes the active-consciousnesses (pravrttivi 
jfidna) . . . because their objects and aspects are not calmed, and are easy 
to know. Thus the absorption of extinction solely destroys the active-con¬ 
sciousnesses, but does not destroy the receptacle-consciousness. ’ 

102 As we have seen (note 97), the antecedent or preparation ( prayoga ) 
for the absorption of extinction is the idea of stilting, which is incompatible 
with the presence of the six active-consciousnesses. 

103 The “store-mind” is the receptacle-consciousness; the “multiple mind” 
is the six aciive-consciousnesses. 

104 See above, Para. 20. 

105 See Kosa, iv. p. 8 (VyakhyS, 348): “By reason of its relationship 
with the fire ... the ignited element which is present in the water increases 
and, increasing, causes the mass of water to be reborn in a more and more 
reduced quantity ( ksamaksamd ) until, being completely reduced ( atiksdmatd ), 
the water stops renewing itself {na punah samtdnam sarhtanuta iti). 

SQtralamkara, xviii, 83, p. 150; apdm api kvdthyamdndndm agnisambandhad 
alpataratamotpattito'timandyad ante punar anutpattir grhyate. 

106 The arrow falls when its impetus is exhausted: Vibha$a, TaishO 27, no. 
1545, p,103c; p.l05a; Kosa, ii, pp.200, 217;iv,p.l02 MCB vol. iii, 1934-5, p. 248. 

107 she-tsang 85j®[ = sbyor ba = dllyate {MCB., ibidem, p. 174). 

108 SamdhinirmocanasOtra, v, 7, a stanza frequently quoted: Samgraha 
(Ch. p. 324b24; Tib. 3b8); Trimsikabhasya of Sthiramati, p. 34; Siddhi, p. 
173; Madhyamakavatara, p. 196. 

ddanavijndna gabhlrasilksmo 
ogho yathd vartati sarvabljoj 
bdldna eso mayi na prakdsi 
md haiva dtmd parikalpayeyuhl / 

109 Manuals of Buddhist psychology have some more or less exact pre¬ 
sentations of the psychology of the Yogacara, but the publication of the 
Siddhi has informed us more exactly with respect to the aiayavijn3na. Later, 
“Note sur I’Alayavijnana,” in MCB., vol. iii, 1934-5, pp. 145-168. 

110 On the names of the alaya, see Sariidhinirmocana, v, 3; Samgraha 
(in MCB., vol. iii, pp. 171-186); Siddhi, p. 166; “La Notation de Trifonds,” 
in S. Levi, Materiaux, p. 125. 

111 For the proof of the alaya, see Samgraha and Bha$ya (Ch. pp. 
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330bl9-336b26); Upanibandhana (Ch. pp. 391a2-397al9); Siddhi, pp. 182-220. 

112 The Chinese is unclear here. According to the Tibetan we have: 
“Where are the residues of the defilements to be found when they have been 
cut off by their opposition? In the same mind which opposes them, you would 
say. No; for, being bound by the said residues, how can you admit that it 
opposes them?” 

113 When a being arises in a sphere of rebirth (gati) of the realm of 
non-form (drQpyadhdtu), it is not only a mind, but a neutral ( avydkrta ) mind 
from the moral point of view, for the “sphere of rebirth” is essentially a 
vipdkaphala, a fruit of retribution (Kosa, iii, p. 12). If this sphere of rebirth- 
mind were to constitute a particular recompense distinct from the receptacle- 
consciousness, one would have to say that the being born in SrOpyadhatu 
loses his sphere of rebirth from the time that he produces a good or bad 
mind: or one must admit that the sphere of rebirth is not solely a fruit of 
retribution, but also contains elements foreign to retribution. Now this is not 
admitted by anyone (Siddhi, p. 192). 

114 A being born in the summit of existence ( bhavdgra ), or “the place 
of non-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness” ( naivasamjndndsamjndyatana ), is too 
much asleep to cultivate the pure ( andsrava ) path which destroys the defile¬ 
ments relative to the summit of existence. In order to cultivate it, he should 
realize the absorption of the immediately lower sphere called “place of nothing¬ 
ness” (dkimcanydyatana) (Kosa, viii, p. 175). However, by producing a mind 
in the sphere of nothingness, he keeps his sphere of rebirth in the summit 
of existence: there his receptacle-consciousness has been projected by his 
actions. 

115 For the VaibhS$ikas there exists, apart from the material elements 
and the mental states, a separate entity, a sattvasabhdgatd (the quality of a 
person, etc., “a samskara disassociated from the mind"). The SautrSntikas and 
Vasubandhu see in sattvasabhdgatd only a similarity in the manner of being 
persons, etc., a similarity which is a mistake for the aggregates, and does not 
constitute a distinct substance Kosa, ii, pp. 196-8). 

116 A subject developed in the Samgraha (ATCB., vol. iii, p. 207-211) 
and in the Siddhi, pp. 178-182. 

The text, corrupted, is easily amended. Line 14, ch'ih-t’ung ye 
replace ye which signifies “a metal sheet” (Couvreur, p. 960, col. 1) by its 
homophone ye 31 signifying “leaf,” which then gives TSmraparnlya. Line 
15, hua-t’ai bflfe: replace t'a with ti f®, and this gives MahlsSsaka. The Tibetan 
version differs: “The venerable TSmrasStlyas (btsun pa gos dmar sde pa mams) 
called it bhavdngavijhdna; some, mttlavijHdna. ' 

117 The Tamraparnlyas, the masters of Taprobane, are mentioned in the 
Vyftkhya, p. 39, 1. 26, p. 705, 1. 6 (ad Kosa, i, p. 32; ix, p. 252). 

118 On the bhavdngavijndna, notes and references in MCB., vol. iii, pp. 
212-215. Its invention is attributed by the Samgraha and the Siddhi to the 
Arya Sthavira. 

119 The mQlavijndna of the Mahasamghikas appears to be closely related 
to the ekarasaskandha, the aggregate of a single taste, which the Sautrantikas, 
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in their thesis xii, 3, oppose to the mdldntikaskandha, derived aggregates (see 
J. J. Masuda, Origin, p. 68). 

120 The Upanibandhana (MCB., vol. iii, p. 211) teaches us that the 
MahlsSsakas admit three types of aggregates: instantaneous aggregates ( ksani- 
kaskandha), the aggregates which last the duration cf an existence (ekajanm- 
dvadhiskandha), and the aggregate which lasts until the end of transmigration 
(dsamsdrikaskandha). It is perhaps to this last type that the thesis ix B, 9, 
of the later Mahlsasakas make -allusion (=Masuda, p. 63): “The skandhas, 
dyatanas and dhdtus are also always present.” 

121 Same objection and same answer in Siddhi, p. 142. 

122 Madhyama, 24, 1; Majjhima, 1, 53; PratltyasamutpadasQtra quoted 
in Kosa, iii, p. 85 (Vyakhya, Index of proper names, p. 12). 

123 Compare Kosa i, p. 28; Samyutta, iii, 60; Vibhanga, p. 144; Sum- 
angalaviUtsinl, p. 64. 

124 All conditioned things which do not form part of any of the four 
other skandhas are included within the samskdraskandha (see Kosa, i, pp. 
28-29). 

125 See above, Para. 32. 

126 See the Para. Receptacle-consciousness and action-consciousnesses, 
in Samgraha (MCB., vol. iii, pp. 251-5) and the chapter on the six vijn&nas 
in the Siddhi, p. 289. 

127 Compare the Samgraha (in MBC., vol. iii, pp. 203-207); the reason 
why the Buddha kept silent with respect to the receptacle-consciousness. 

128 Above, note 118. 

129 On the sQtras that have disappeared, see, Kosa Index, p. 138, and 
above all Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, Part II, pp. 169-171: On the Lost 
Parts of the Canon. 

130 Shih-kuei tun = Rnam par bsad pa'i rigs pa—Vydkhydyukti, 

a work by Vasubandhu (Tangyur, Mdo., Iviii, KosavyakhyS, p. 6, 1. 20). 
Obermiller rejects the edition from the monastery of Aga, 97b6. 

131 On the reciprocal casualty between the receptacle-consciousness and 
the active-consciousnesses, see Samgraha in MCB., vol. iii, pp. 252-254, with 
the quotations from AbhidharmamahaySnasatra (in Mat hyantavibhaga, V. Bhatfa- 
charya-Tucci edition, p. 28; Yamaguchi edition, p. 34) and from the Yogaca- 
ryabhOmisastra (TaishO vol. 30, p. 580bl0). 

132 See Siddhi, pp. 12-22. 

133 The Vaibha$ikas say that the minds arise from the soul (Kosa, ix, 
p. 284.) 

134 The problem of memory is studied in the Kosa, ix, p. 274 and 
Siddhi, p. 21. 

135 Samyukta, 10, 7. Cf. Vyakhya and Kosa, ix, p. 252; na caita dt- 
masvabhdvdh na caitesv dtmd vidyata ity andtmdnah; SQtrdlamkdra, xviii, 101 
(p. 158): dharmodddnesu sarve dharmd andtmdna iti desitam; Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 65: andtmdnah sarvadharmd ity dgamdt. 

136 Cf. Para. 1, note 3. Same objection in Siddhi, p. 51. 

137 On the ten pathways of action, Kosa, iv, pp. 21, 137, 168, 181-188, 
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227; below, Para. 46-47. 

138 See Anguttara, i, 230, where the Buddha explains in a summary 

fashion to afinatara Vijjiputtaka the three siksds: adhislia.adhicitta, adhipanfias- 
ikkhd. The Chinese Fo-li-chih [tzu] and the Tibetan 'bri rdsi [7 bu] 

are a phonetic transcription of Vrji [putraka], 

139 According to the Tibetan: byun ba dan 'byun ba las gyur pa; the 
Chinese ta-tsao suppose an original mahdbhOtdny updddya rOpdni. 

140 Cf. Amarakosa, Nirnaya-sSgar edition, p. 226, col. 2: clyate' nnddibhih/ 
cifi cayane. 

141 We have the expression sarlrdsucitd in the Madhyamakavrtti, p. 57. 

142 In other words, action is essentially and exclusively volition (cetand). 
It is volition which “constructs,” which “models ’ (abhisaritskar-) action in its 
moral quality, good or bad ( Morale bouddhique, pp. 136-7). 

143 This is the thesis of the SautrSntikas (Kosa, iv, p. 12) and the 
Vijfianavadins (Siddhi, p. 51). 

144 Compare Siddhi, p. 52. We have shen-lu ‘gro ba =gati; ch’ueh- 

ting pa—niscaya; and tung-fa ffl)$£=gyo bar byed pa—kirana. But 

La Vallee-Poussin (Siddhi, p. 52, note 1) proposes upanidhydna, samtlrana, 
cesta or vis panda. 

145 Among the ten pathways of action, the first three are pathways of 
action and bodily actions, the following four are pathways of action and 
vocal action, and the last three are solely pathways of action (see Kosa, iv, 
pp. 168-9). 

146 Siddhi, p. 52: “The third cetand which moves the body and creates 
the voice, being abhisamskrta, modeled in good or bad, is called action (kar- 
man), and also pathway of action (karmapatha): 1 . because it is tread upon, 
like a path, by the cetanSs of deliberation and of judgment; 2. because it is 
the pathway of agreeable or disagreeable retribution.” 

147 The Tibetan differs. Compare the SarhcetanlyasQtra (Madhyama, 18, 
14; Anguttara, v, 292; Majjhima, iii, 207) quoted in the Kosa, iv, p. 136: 
katham ca bhiksavah samcetantyam karma krtam bhavaty upacitam / iha bhiksava 
ekatyah samcintya trividham kdyena karma karoty upacinoti caturvidham vdcd 
trividham manasd. 

Samcintya is rendered here in Chinese by ku-ssutidU- in Tibetan by 
ched-du bsams-pa. 

148 On the etymology of the word manas, see Lankdvatdra, x, 400: 
manasd manyate punah; 461, mano manyati vai sadd; Kosa, ii, p. 177; Sam- 
graha (in MCB., iii, p. 192). 

149 These are very simple ideas expressed in scholastic jargon. It is voli¬ 
tion positively expressed which creates in its author the state of discipline or 
indiscipline. This state lasts, even if the person is distracted or sunk in un¬ 
consciousness. It ceases from the time a person positively retracts it (cf. Kosa, 
iv, pp. 93-94). 

150 In other words, the sdtra here studies only properly human actions; 
conscious actions, voluntary and morally retributable; it does not occupy itself 
with the purely mechanical activity of the senses. 
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NOTES TO THE MADHYAMAKAVRTTI 

1: The Vibhajyavadins affirm the existence of the present and of a part 
of the past, namely the action which has not given forth its fruit; and the 
non-existence of the future and of a part of the past, namely the action 
which has given forth its fruit (see Kosa, v, p. 52). 

2: There then follows a story taken from out of the RatnakOta translated 
by Th. Stcherbatsky in his Conception of the Buddhist Nirvana, p. 129. 
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Etienne Lamotte 
(1903-1983) 

Etienne Paul Marie Lamotte was bom in Dinant, Belgium, on the 
21st of November, 1903, the son of Georges Lamotte (1861-1952) and 
Louise Delvaux (1864-1939). His father was the president of the Dinant 
Regional Magistrates Court and published an Etude historique sur le 
Comte de Rochefort (Namur, 1893). 

Etienne Lamotte did his initial studies in Greek and Latin at the 
College Notre Dame de Belle-Vue in Dinant (1915—20). Enrolling as 
a student at the University of Louvain, he obtained the rank of Candidat 
en Philosophic et Lett res in Classical Philology in 1922, and, in 1923, 
the Bachelor’s Degree in Thomist Philosophy. 

After studying two years of Theology in Malines and serving 
a year of military service (1923-26), Etienne Lamotte went to Rome 
where he attended courses at the University della Sapienza and 
worked under the direction of the Italian Orientalist Carlo Formichi 
(1927). 

During the years 1928-30, Lamotte was a teacher at the 
College Saint-Pierre in Louvain. While teaching, he also attended 
courses at the University of Louvain where he obtained the degrees 
of Doctor of Oriental Languages (1929), Doctor of Philosophy 
and Letters (Classical Philology, 1930), and he was also awarded 
the Premier Laureat en Philologie Orientale in the Concours Uni- 
versitaire for the period 1928-30. 

Soon thereafter, Etienne Lamotte went to Paris on a travelling 
scholarship ( boursier de voyage) and studied various Oriental sub¬ 
jects at the Institute de Civilisation Indienne of the Sorbonne, the 
ficole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, the ficole des Hautes-Etudes 
and the College de France. He studied Sanskrit under the aegis 
of Professors Sylvain Levi and Alfred Foucher, Chinese with Paul 
Demieville, Tibetan under Mile. Lelou, and Pali under Jean Przyluski. 

Returning to Belgium in 1932, he worked until 1938 with 
the eminent Belgian Indologist, Louis de La Vallee Poussin (1869- 
1938), the French translator of both the Abhidharmakosabhdsyam, 
and the Vijhapti-mdtratd-siddhi; La Vallee Poussin directed La- 
motte’s interest to Buddhist studies, and in particular to the transla- 
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tion of Chinese and Tibetan versions of Indian texts which were 
no longer extant in their Indian original. 

At the end of 1932, Lamotte was named Maltre de Conference 
at Louvain University; at the same time he taught various courses 
at the Institute Saint-Louis in Brussels. 

In 1934 Etienne Lamotte became exclusively attached to 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at Louvain University and 
here he taught, as Chargi de cours, elementary and advanced 
courses in Sanskrit, Buddhist Chinese and Tibetan, Introduction 
to Indology, History of Indian Philosophy, sight translation of 
Greek, and the interpretation of a Greek author. He also directed 
various exercises in Greek language. 

His promotion in 1937 to the rank of Professeur ordinaire 
in no way interfered with these functions, but, following a reshuffl¬ 
ing of the structure of the curriculum at Louvain University, he 
dropped his courses in Philosophy and Letters (1959) in order to 
undertake new courses at the Institut Orientaliste, notably a Course 
in Pali and a course in the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European Languages. 

Additional duties were added to his task as Professor. From 
1947 to 1970, fetienne Lamotte sat on the XXIst Commission, 
the Commission of Philology of the Fonds National de la Re¬ 
cherche Scientifique. From 1950 to 1959, he was President of the 
Institut Orientaliste of the University of Louvain.. In 1962, he was 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, and in 
1966, Director of the Classe des Letters et des Sciences morales 
et politiques of the Academie Royale de Belgique. In 1964, he 
assumed the duties of Editor-in-chief of the Milanges chinois et 
bouddhigues, published by the Institut Beige des Hautes fetudes 
Chinoises in Brussels. 

Among the courses and lectures that Etienne Lamotte gave 
abroad, are the following: 

1. The Conferences de la Foundation Michonis at the College 
de France (1951). His subjects which concentrated on the first cen¬ 
turies of Buddhism were: a) Can the Arhat fall from the state 
of Arhatship?, b) the popularization of Buddhism, and c) the birth 
of the critical mind. 

2. The lectures presented under the aegis of the Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini, in Venice (1959), dealt with the Spirit of Early 
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Buddhism, and covered such topics as a) the Message of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, b) the Ideal of the Monk and the Buddhist 
Laity, and c) Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor. 

3. He spoke at the Conferenze dell’ Instituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente of Rome (1959) on the subject “Asoka 
in History and Legend.” 

4. At the Special University Lectures at the University of 
London (1963), Lamotte gave three addresses which dealt with 
the origins of the Mahayana. 

5. At the Vortrage des Indologischen Seminars der Universitat 
Gottingen (1971), he spoke on the topic “The Author of the 
Upadeia and His Sources.” 

6. In October of 1977 Prof. Lamotte was invited by the 
Japan Foundation (Kokusai-kdryu-kikin) to Japan and here he 
addressed groups at Tokyo University, the ShflkyO-gakkai of 
Aichi-gakuin University, Kyoto Univeristy, and Otani University. 

In 1964, Etienne Lamotte began to take part, first as Con- 
sultateur, and four years later as Correspondant, in the work 
of the Secretariet for Non-Christian Religions, in Vatican City. 

Under the influence of his teacher, Louis de La Vallee Poussin, 
Etienne Lamotte began a series of publications which were primarily 
editions, translations and commentaries on Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist texts. His first work was L’Explication des My stores ( Sam- 
dhi-nirmocana-sutra), Louvain, 1935, in 238 pages. This work was 
praised by Le Vallee Poussin in these words: 

This is a contribution which I would willingly term of 
fundamental importance to the history of the literature and the 
philosophical speculation of the Mahayana ... a model 
of the first order” (in the Milanges chinois et bouddhiques 
vol. 5 (1937), p. 271). 

His other works in this same vein were: 

Le Traiti de I’Acte de Vasubandhu ( Karma-siddhi-prakarana ), 
published in Milanges chinois et buddhiques, vol. 4, Bruges, 1936; 

La Somme du Grand Vehicule ( Mahayana-samgraha ) d’Asahga, 
Louvain, Museon, vol. 7, 1938-1939, in two volumes; 

L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti (Vimalakirtinirdefa), translated 
and annotated, Louvain, Museon, vol. 51, 1962, in 488 pages; 
the English translation of this work by Mrs. Sara Webb has 
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appeared under the title of The Teachings of Vimalaklrti, Pali Text 
Society (in their series The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, no. 32), 
London, 1976. The English translation contains a new Foreword 
to the English translation by Prof. Lamotte. 

La Concentration de la Marche hiroique ( Suramgama-samadhi- 
sutra), a translated and annotated text ( Melanges chinois et boud- 
dhiques, vol. XIII), Brussels, 1965, in 308 pages; and 

Le Traiti de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse ( Mahd-prajha-pdramitd- 
idstra) de Ndgarjuna: vol. 1, Louvain, Mus6on, 1944 (620 pages); 
vol. 2, ibidem, 1949 (pages 621 to 1118); vol. 3, Louvain, P.I.O.L., 
1970 (pages 1119 to 1733); vol. 4, 1976, (pages 1735 to 2162); 
and vol. 5, 1980 (pages 2163 to 2451). 

We can perhaps do no better in summarizing fetienne Lamotte’s 
contribution to the study of Buddhism than to quote the words 
of Professor Paul Demieville, who, in a review article published 
in 1971 - in which he reviewed the third volume of the Le Traiti 
de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse - said, 

In order to reach such completely new conclusions, M. 
Lamotte was obliged to identify all the scriptural sources which 
inspired the composition of the Le Traiti de la Grande Vertu 
de Sagesse. These identifications represent a tour de force, 
the author needing to be completely familiar with the whole 
of Buddhist literature in many languages, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Chinese, and Tibetan. The sources thus located occupy a 
large part of the notes to his translation, where they are duly 
quoted, translated, and explained with a profusion of references 
and other materials which make this work a veritable manual 
of MahSy&na scholasticism, equivalent to the contribution 
made to the study of HlnaySna by Lamotte’s master, the 
illustrious Louis de La Vallee Poussin with his monumental 
translation of the Abhidharmakoia, published over half a 
century ago, and who was also a Corresponding Member 
of our Academy. We are thus indebted to Belgium for two 
of the French language masterpieces of Oriental Studies. 
(Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, proceedings for 
the year 1971, Jan.-March, pp. 49-50). 

Another of Lamotte’s major works is a summa of Indian 
Buddhist thought: his Histoire du bouddhisme indien, des origines 
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& Tire Saka, Louvain, Museon, 1958, in 862 pages. This is an 
exhaustive work whose value lies in his collating alt relevant sources 
from the various Indian languages, as well as from Chinese and 
from Tibetan. As John Brough states, “This book suplies the need 
and will be indispensable for all students of early Buddhism, 
whatever may be the specific problems with which they are con- 
concerned ...” ( B.S.O.A.S., vol. 25, J1962]). 

Etienne Lamotte also compiled Lo Spirito del Buddhismo Antico 
("The Spirit of Early Buddhism"), Venezia-Roma 1959, in 63 
pages; and Introducation d Vitude du bouddhism indien, (vol. 1 of 
the series A la rencontre du bouddhisme), Rome 1970 (translated 
into English as Towards the meeting with Buddhism, vol. 1, Rome, 
1970). 

Etienne Lamotte wrote some fifty-eight articles and twenty- 
nine reviews. His articles are: 

1. “Bouddhisme et Upanisad,” by J. Przyluski with the 
collaboration of fi. Lamotte, in the Bulletin de Vfccole Franpaise 
d’Extreme-Orient, 32 (1932), p. 142-170; 

2. “Louis de La Vallee Poussin,” in Revue du Cercle des 
Alumni de la Fondation Universitaire, IV. 3 (1933), p. 1-17; 

3. “Les trois caracteres et les trois absences de nature propre 
dans le Samdhinirocana-sQtra, chap IV and VII,” in Bulletin de 
la Casse des Lettres et des Sciences . . . de TAcademie Royale 
de Belgique, 1935, p. 289-303; 

4. “L’Alaya-vijMna (le Receptacle) dans le Mah&yana-samgraha, 
chap. II.,” in Milanges chinois et bouddhiques, 3 (1934-35), p. 
169-255; 

5. “Louis de La Vallee Poussin (Notice necrologique),” in 
Le Flambeau. 21, no. 3 (1938), p. 275-286; 

6. “Chronique bouddhique,” in Le Musion, 54 (1941), p. 
199-213; 

7. “La conduite religieuse du Faisan dans les textes bouddhi¬ 
ques,” in Le Musion, 59 (1946), p. 641-653; 

8. “La critique d’authenticite dans le bouddhisme,” in India 
Antiqua, Leyden, 1947, p. 213-222; 

9. “La legende du Buddha,” in Revue de VHistoire des Re¬ 
ligions, 134 (1947-48), p. 37-71; 

10. “Une nouvelle Vie du Buddha,” in Le Musion, 62 (1949), 
p. 251-260; 
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11. “La critique d’interpretation dans le bouddhisme,” in 
Amuaire de I’institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves, 
9 (1949), p. 341-361; 

12. “Alexandre et le bouddhisme,” in Bulletin de Vfecole Franga- 
ise d'Extreme-Orient, 44 (1951), p. 147-162; 

13. Preface to the work by S. Yamaguchi, Seshin no Jogo-ron 
( Karma-siddhi-prakarana of Vasubandhu), Kyoto, 1951, p. 1-10; 

14. “Le troisieme BhavanS-krama de Kamalaslla, traduction 
de la version tibetaine,” in the work by Paul Demieville, Le 
Concile de Lhasa, Paris, 1952, p. 336-353; 

15. “La bienveillance bouddhique,” in Bulletin de la Classe 
des Lettres et des Sciences . . . de VAcademie Royal de Belgique, 

38 (1952), p. 381-403; 

16. “Les premieres missions bouddhiques en Chine,” ibidem, 

39 (1953), p. 220-231; 

17. “Notice sur le Chevalier Charles de Harlez de Beulin,” 
in Annuaire de VAcademie Royale de Belgique, 119th year (1953), 
p. 414-440; 

18. “Les premieres relations entre l’lnde et l’Occident,” in 
Nouvelle Clio, 5 (1953), p. 83-119; 

19. “Sur le formation du Mahayana,” in Asiatica, Festschrift 
F. Weller, Leipzig, 1954, p. 377-396; 

20. “L’Oeuvre indianiste de Roger Goossens,” in Nouvelle 
Clio, 6 (1954), p. 193-198; 

21. “La personnalite et l’esprit de Sakyamuni,” in Bulletin 
de la Classe des Lettres et des Science . . . de VAcadimie Royale 
de Belgique, 41 (1955), p. 198-218; 

22. “Le bouddhisme des laics,” in Studies in Indology and Buddho- 
logy presented in honor of Professor S. Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 1955, 
p. 73-89 (this article was translated into Japanese and published 
in the magazine Zai/ce Bukkyo ("Lay Buddhism"), 31, (1956), p. 
12-17; 

23. “De quelques influences grecques et scythes sur le boud¬ 
dhisme,” in Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, 1956, p. 485-504; 

24. “Linguistique indienne,” in Publications d’enquites linguisti- 
ques, Louvain, 1956, p. 269-274; 

25. “Buddhist Controversy over the Five Propositions,” in 
Indian Historical Quartely, 32 (1956), p. 148-162; 
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26. “Probletnes concernant les textes canoniques ‘Mineurs’,” 
in Journal Asiatique, 1956, p. 249-264; 

27. "Khuddakanikaya and Ksudrakapitaka," in East and West, 
7 (1957), p. 341-348; 

28. “Paul Demieville,” in Orbis, 6 (1957), p. 230-235; 

29. “Propheties relatives a la disparition de la Bonne Loi,” 
in Presence du bouddhisme, France-Asie, 153-157 (1959), p. 657- 
668 ; 

30. “Mgr Theophile Lefort,” in Le Museon, 72 (1959), p. 
251-255; 

31. “Gerard Garitte,” in Orbis, 9 (1960), p. 232-247; 

32. “ManjusrI,” in T’oung Pao, 48 (I960), p. 1-96; 

33. “Yamaka-vyatyasta-ahara,” in Artibus Asiae, Melanges 
Coedis, 24 (1961), p. 307-310; 

34. “La notion d’etre dans le vocabulaire bouddhique,” in 
Tijdschrift voor Philosophic, 23 (1961), p. 310-317; 

35. “Asoka et les missionnaires bouddhiques,” in Studia Mis- 
sionalia, 12 (1962), p. 35-48; 

36. “Un festin d’immortalite dans le bouddhisme,” in Bulletin 
de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences . . . de I’Academie Royale 
de Belgique, 49 (1963). p. 173-182; 

37. “L’oeuvure bouddhique de Sylvain Levi,” in Hommage a 
Sylvain Levi pour le centenaire de sa naissance, Institut de Civilisa¬ 
tion Indienne, Paris, 1964, p. 35-51; 

38. “Le suicide religieux dans le bouddhisme,” in Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences . . . de I’Academie Royale de 
Belgique, 51 (1965), p. 156-168; 

39. “Louis de La Vallee Poussin,” in Annuaire de I’Academie 
Royale de Belgique pur 1965 (vol. 131), p. 145-168; 

40. “Avec le Bouddhisme,” in Bulletin du Secretariatus por 
non christianis, 3 (1966), p. 123-133; 

41. “Vajrapani en Inde,” in Melanges de Sinologie offerts a 
M. Paul Demieville (Biblotheque de l’ficole des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, vol. 20), Paris, 1966, p. 113-159; 

42. “Line Sutra composite de VEkottaragama,” in Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 30 (1967), p. 105— 
116; 

43. “Les yaksa Ajakalapaka and Bakkula dans les fecritures 
canoniques du bouddhisme,” in Melanges d’indianisme a la memoire 
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de Louis Renou (Publications de l’Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
vol. 28), Paris, 1968, p. 445-466; 

44. “Le Triple Joyau du bouddhisme d’apres Nagaijuna,” 
in Bulletin du Secretariatus pro non christianis, 7 (1968), p. 19-33; 

45. “Le Buddha insulta-t-il Devadatta?” in Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 33 (1970), p. 107-115; 

46. “Note bibliographique sur la Traiti de la Grande Vertu 
de Sagesse de Nagarjuna,” in Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et 
des Sciences . . . de I’Acadimie Royale de Belgique, 56 (1970), 
p. 534-542; 

47. Preface to the re-edition of the Abhidharmakosa de Va- 
subandhu by Louis de La Vallde Poussin (Brussels, 1971), vol. I, 
p. 5-9; 

48. “Perspectives chr6tiennes et bouddhiques sur l’acte humain,” 
in Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences . . . de I’Aca- 
dimie Royale de Belgique, 58 (1972), p. 355-369; 

49. “Der Verfasser des Upadeia und seine Quellen,” in Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschafter in Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 
1973, Nr 2, p. 3-22; 

50. “Trois SQtra du Samyukta sur la Vacuite,” in Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 36 (1973), p. 313— 
323; 

51. “Passions and Impregnations of the Passions in Buddhism,” 
in Buddhist Studies in Honour of I. B. Homer, ed. by L. Cousins, 
A. Kunst and K. R. Norman, Dordrecht, Boston, 1974, p. 91- 
104; 

52. “Les visions dans l’histoire et la legends du bouddhisme 
indien,” in Les Nouvelles 1976-1977 of l’lnstitut Catholique de 
Paris, no. 1, Feb. 1977, p. 156-160; 

53. “Le concept de vacuite dans le bouddhisme,” in Bulletin 
de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques de 
I’Acadimie Royale de Belgique, 5 series, vol. LXIII, 1977 p. 66-78; 

54. “Die bedingte Enstehung und die hochste Erleuchtung,” 
in Beitrage zur Indienforschung (Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80 Ge~ 
burtstag gewidnet), Veroffentlichungen des Museums fur Indische 
Kunst, Berlin, band 4, 1977, p. 279-298; 

55. “Conditioned Co-production and Supreme Enlightenment,” 
Buddhist Studies in Honour of Walpola Rahula, London, 1980, 
p. 118-132; 
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56. “The Garavasutta of the Samyuttanikaya and its MahSy&nist 
Developments,” Journal of the Pali Text Society, vol. ix, London, 
1981, p. 127-144; 

57. “Lotus et Buddha supremondain,” Bulletin de l'f cole Fran- 
gaise d‘Extreme-Orient, Tome lxix, d la mimoire de Paul Demievi- 
lle (1981), p. 31-44; and 

58. “Le Bouddhisme de Sakyamuni,” Nachr. Ak. Wiss. Got¬ 
tingen, Phil. -Hist. Kl., Jahrgang 1983, No. 4, p. 83-120. 

A nearly complete list of Mgr. fetienne Lamotte’s review 
articles ( comptes rendus) is given on pages xiv-xvi of the article 
“L’oeuvre de Mgr fetienne Lamotte” by M. Daniel Donnet, U. 
C. L., Louvain-le-Neuve, included in the volume Indianisme et 
Bouddhisme: Melanges offerts d Mgr ftierne Lamotte, Universite 
Catholique de Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, Louvain-la-Neuve, 
1980 (Publications de l’lnstitut Orientaliste de Louvain, vol. 23) 

The above survey of the life of Mgr. Lamotte owes much 
to this article by M. Donnet, and the “Notice sur Mgr. £. La¬ 
motte, Professeur a l’Universite de Louvain,” Louvain, 1972, and 
the translation of this latter article by Mrs. Sara Webb. I am 
also indebted to Mrs. Webb for updating much of the material 
contained in these Belgian articles. 

Leo M. Pruden, Ph. D. 

Los Angeles, California 
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63 
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associated with the manas 
75 
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80 
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does not perish 52 
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efficacy of 95 
eternity of 21, 83 
exist 95 

exist in and of itself 92 
existance of past 37, 52 
fruit of 24 
mental 74,75 
multiple 83 
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76 

past 52, 53, 55 
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56 

result of 78, 89 
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ripening 58 
seven 81,82 
ten pathways of 72,73, 
85, 86, 114 
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Agama 64,71,80,97 
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dkdra 38, 63, 64, 67, 68,111 
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Ahguttara 36,114 
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arhat 54, 85,106 
mind of 54 
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avasthd 55, 59, 63, 105 
avijhapti 18, 19,20, 27, 32, 41, 
50,81,82, 103, 104 
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dyatana 42, 44, 48, 66 
ten 43 

Bhagavat 61,65,68,80,91 
bhavdgra 62, 63, 66 
bhdvand 56,88 
Bhdvaiveka 32 
bhoktr{\. enjoyer) 
bhumi 62 
bhula 72,73 
blja (v. seed) 

Bodhicary&vat&rapahjika 105 
Bodhisattva 38,97 
bodily action 15,18,41,73 
done by the body 41 
which moves the body 73 
negation of 26 
bodily vijiiapti 19,48,49,50 
body 98 

non-existence of 94 
Bu-ston 35,36 
Buddha 87,97 

caitta 46,61 


cetand(y. volition) 
cittaiy. mind) 
cittamdtra 32 
citiasamtdna 28, 55,56, 58 
ciltaviprayuktasamskdra 55 
condition 54,95 
consciousness 59, 60, 75, 107, 111 
active- 30, 31, 33 
appropriating 66 
cause- 68 
imperceptible 30 
in action 69 
iimb-of-existance- 67,68 
member-of-existance 30 
result-of-retribution- 31 
retribution- 31 
root 30 

six bodies of 64, 67, 68 
sixth 60,64 
sub- 30 
subtle 31 

two-existing together 69 
contact three 62 

Darstantika 25,26, 103,108 
Daiapariprcchdsutra 36, 61 
Davids, Rhys 23 
defiled (v. klista) 
defilement 61,94,98 

non-existence 93 
demerit 81,82 
Demieville, P. 25 
Dhammapada 79 
dharma 21,41,46,47,56,60,78, 
85, 86, 101, 105, 108 
are not a soul 71 
i® stable 48 

perish as soon as they have 
arisen 70 
three senses of 79 
Dharmsari 18 
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Dharmatrata 18 
discipline (v. samvara) 
displacement 44,45,47,48 
Divydvaddna 105 

efficacy of dharma 76 
ekarasaskandha 31,112 
empty (v. sunyatd) 
enjoyer 16,95 

of the fruit of action 94 
eternalist 84, 85,93, 98 
evolution (v. parindma) 
existance of only the mind 32 
expediency 68 
external condition 46,48 
external motion 42 
external object 38 
extinction 45,46,47, 55, 63, 64 
absorption of 29,59,61- 
64, 67 

cause of 45 

does not have a cause 47 

force (v. sakti) 
fruit 84, 95, 98 

agreeable and disagreeable 
56-59, 65,71, 85, 89 
in the future 54 
of retribution 64 
projector of 54 

Gandharva 91,98 
gati (rebirth) 66 
gati(\. movement) 

Grousset, R 101 

heat 45 
hell 87 

Hlnaydna 36,40 
Hsiian-tsang 25,35 


idea(v. samjnd) 
ignorance 60,93, 94 
illicit sexuality 73,74 
imperceptible 67 
information 

instantaneous 21,29,85 
kdya 72 

kdmadhdtu 50,104,110 
karmaniy. action) 
karmapatha 36, 37, 72 
Karmapathasutra 36, 37, 74 
Karmasiddhiprakarana 35,36 
Karmasiddhitlkd 35 
karmavyahjana 81,82 
kartr{y. agent) 

Kassapika 104 
Kasyapiya-Kassapika 28 
killing 73,74 
King of the Law 97 
kleia 66,68 
kleidvarana 38 
klista 61,63 
ksana (v. moment) 30 
ksanika{v. instantaneous) 
Kumarata 25,102 
kuSala 61,63,66,73 
kuialdku&ala 50, 56, 74, 75 
kusalamula 6 1 

Lankdvat&ra 114 
Levi, S. 25 
liberation eight 63 
lokaprasiddha 46 

Madhyama 36,37 
Madhyamakdvatdra 98, 106, 111 
Madhyamakavrtti 78,105 
Mddhyamika 32,40,91,97,98 
Madhydntavibhanga 36 
magic 96 
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Mahdkausthilasulra 36, 62, 63 
Mahdsdmghika 28, 30, 37, 112 
Mahdydna 35,40 
Mahdydnasamgraha 38 
MahlSdsaka 28, 30, 37,113 
Maitreya 32 

five works of 36 
Malyagrantha&dstra 25 
Manahkarman(y. mental action) 
manas 58, 59, 60 
manaskdrakarman 75 
Manjusri 41 

manovijndnaiv. mental consciou¬ 
sness) 

Masuda, J. 22,25, 99 
meditation 90 
memory 55,70,103 
mental action 15,41,58,75,81 
associated with the mind 
41 

mental consciousness 30, 58,60- 
65,70 

mental series 28, 55-57, 59, 84 
mental state (v. caitta) 
merit 77,81,82 
metaphor 59 

metaphorically attribute 74 
mind 46, 58, 67, 78, 79, 82, 84, 
85,87 

absorped 62 
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existance 62 
deprived of 59 
distracted 63,76 
lacking 76 
non-agitated 62 
of earlier moment 47 
pure 77 
seeds of 25 
subtle (v. sUksmacitta) 
three types of 61 


two types of 31 
mind agent 73 
moment earlier and later 47 

former and following 30 
momentary 21 
movement 23,44,48 
movement-volition 27 
mulavijndna 30,112 
multiple mind(v. ndndcitta) 

nairmita 62,63 
ndndcitta 31, 64, 111 
neutral morally (v. avydkrta) 
nihilist 84, 85, 93, 98 
nirodhasam&patti 26, 36, 37, 56, 
58, 110 

nirvdna 31, 61, 79, 92, 96, 106 
non-conscious gods 57, 59 
non-duality 96,97 
non-substantiality 97 
of essence 95 
nonconsciousness 

absorption of 61 

Obermiller, E. 23 
object (v. dlambana) 
operation (v. samskdra) 
opposite two dharmas 46 

Pancaskandhaprakarana 36 
PaUcavastuka 37 
Panini 92 
paramdnu(\. atom) 

Paramirtha 35 
paramdrthapudgala 31 
parindma 28,51,65,71 . 
parinamate 56,70 
parindmavisesa 56,65 
perfume 28,57,58,65,69,71,84 
perfuming 56 

of action 30 
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Prajndpdramitd 37 
PrajHaptiSdstra 18 
prdpti 22,27 
pratyekabuddha 80,87 
pravrttivijfidna 30,69 
Przyuski, J. 25 
pudgala 18,24 
punya(v. merit) 

Pure Land 39 

Ratnakuta 115 

realm of desire, form and non¬ 
form 88 

realm of desire (v. kdmadhdtu) 
rebirth 66, 79, 85, 87 
receptacle consciousness 30,31, 
38,66,69-71 

renouncing of sin(v. virati) 
retribution 16, 62,64,66, 78, 79, 
83, 88-89, 93, 96, 112 
mechanism of 16,20, 24, 
52 

root of good 63 
rdpa 25,67 

dyatana 58 
color 44,49 
dhdtu 50,103 
indriya 58 
karman 51 
shape 25,67 

iailpasthdnika 62,63 
iakti 30,76 

samanantarapratyaya 22,58 
Samantabhadra 97 
samdpatti 58, 63, 70 
Samcetanlyasutra 37,114 
Samdhinirmocanandmamahdydnas- 
utra 37, 65, 68 


Samghabhadra 18,26,105 
samjnd 30,42, 60 
different- 43 
of long, short, quarter, 
etc. 42,43 
Sdmkyd 39 
Sdmmitlya 55,86 
SammUlyanikayasdstra 23 
samsdra 66,67 
samsk&ra 48,109 
samsthdnariipa(y. rupa shape) 
samldnaiy. series) 
samvara 19, 20, 50, 76, 103 
Samyuktdgama 36,37 
Sdriputrdbhidharma 23 
sarvabljaka 64 

Sarvdstivddin Vaibhdsika 17,37, 
41,52 

Sauryodayika 25, 102 
Sautrantika 25,26, 32, 36-40, 56, 
59, 72,83, 86, 90, 110 
Saulrdntikavibhdsd 26 
Schiefiner, A. 23 
seed 30, 54, 59, 58, 64-67, 69, 76, 
78, 80, 83, 84, 86, 87, 105, 
107 

all of 31 
of mind 25 
of the consciousness 65 
of the manas 59 
supported on the mental 
organs 58 

theories of action- 28 
30 

self-nature 91,93, 96-98, 100 
sensation (v. vedand) 
series 21,46,52,58, 64, 71, 83, 
84, 105, 107 
mental 58 

of the material organ 58 
retributed 28 
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subtle transformation of 
28 

two 58 
shape 42, 100 
siksd three 37, 72 
sin 81,82 
skandha 61,66,113 
smrtiiv. memory) 
soul 24,37,68,69, 71,78,79,91 
sparsa 36, 62 
sphere (v. dyatana) 

Srdvaka 38, 80, 87 
Sthavira 26 
s thiil a 68 

store-mind (v. acayacitta) 
substance three 60 
suksmacitta 29, 31, 59, 64 
Sumatisila 35 
summit of existence 112 
sunyatd 33, 37, 90, 94, 96, 97 
Sutraprdmdnika 25, 38, 64, 110 
svalaksana 52, 105 

Takakusu, J. 23 
Tdmraparnlyanik&ya 67 
Taranatha 25, 35, 36 
T ath&gata 37, 97 
transgression 

of \ying(mrsdvdddpatti) 51 
transmigration 78, 79, 90, 106 
Trimsikdkdrikdprakarana 36 

Ui, H 101 
universe 99 

Vaibhdsika 39,40 
vdkkarman (v. vocal action) 
varnarupa(v. rupa-color) 


vasand 28, 30, 70 
Vasubandhu 18,26,31, 36,39,64 
Vasumitra 18, 37, 59, 105, 109 
Vdtriputrlya-Sdmmitla 22, 37, 
40, 44, 105 
Vdtsiputrlya 102 
Vibhajyavddtin 28, 83, 104, 115 
Vijhdnaiy. consciousness) 
vijiiapti 18, 20, 32,41, 44, 47, 
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as movement 37,44,101 
as shape 37,41,44 
as wind 37,48 
vimalakirtinirdeSa 

(v. Aryavimalakirtinirde- 
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vimoksa 63 
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Vinaya 97 
virati 19,20 
visesa 38,68 

vocal action 15,18,41,75 

which emits the voice 75 
vocal vijiiapti 19 
volition 41,56,73-75,80-82,84, 
100, 114 
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three types of 26,41,73 
Vydkhydyukti 36,69 
vyutthanacilta 56,58 

Walleser, M. 22 
wind 103 
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Yogdcdra 32, 111 
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